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ie 7a I is of the utmost moment to more than poetry 
iM that, instead of regarding imagination as a 


some esoteric fashion poets and their kind are especially 
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endowed, we recognize the essential oneness of its func- 
tion and its ways with all the creative endeavors through 
which human brains with dogged persistence strive to 
discover and realize order in a chaotic world. 


UAC 


For the road to Xanadu as we have traced it is the 
toad of the human spirit, and the imagination voyaging 
through chaos, and reducing it to clarity and order, is the 
symbol of all the quests which lend glory to our dust. 
And the goal of the shaping spirit which hovers in the 
poet’s brain is the clarity and order of pure beauty. 
Nothing is alien to its transforming power. 


From “The Road to Xanadu,” 
John Livingston Lowes. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
eew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
eam secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
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$e work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 
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To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you read the enclosed letter, and 
if it interests you as much as it has me, 
share it with your subscribers? It is a 
part of the policy of “Crane” to encourage 
our students to study not only theology, 
philosophy, homiletics, but folks. The 
student who wrote this letter is pursuing 
his preparation for the ministry strenu- 
ously and courageously, with our approval 
and encouragement, through the summer 
vacation. I am proud of him. 

If the publication of this letter will 
counteract the prevalent idea that theo- 
logical students are mama’s pampered 
pets, I hope you will print it. / 

Frank Oliver Hall. 

Crane School of Religion, Tufts College. 


The Letter 
July 10, 1927. 
My dear Dr. Hall: 

I received my serrron the other day and 
I wish to thank you for the criticisms that 
you made. Sermon writing is not second 
nature to me. And for that very reason, 
or at least that is one of the reasons why, 
Iam here working as a laborer, constructing 
and re-surfacing asphalt roads. 

We are living in dilapidated, tar-paper 
covered shacks. The old-timers here say 
that our quarters are as mean as they have 
found, be it logging-camps, mill-camps, 
railroad or any of the other type of camps. 
I am sleeping alone in the tool shack. It 
has been raining hard all day but luckily 
the rain doesn’t come through over my cot 
as it does in almost every other part of 
this small shack. Since we are four miles 
out in the country and since it is summer 
time it really doesn’t matter so much how 
we live. To be sure the work is mighty 
hard, but the food is good and as we have 
no electric lights we can turn in early, 
around nine or nine-thirty, and therefore 
we are able to stand the gaff. 

This is my second week here. During 
this time I have had several different 
jobs, swinging a pick, carrying lumber, 
ripping up old asphalt roads, driving Ford 
trucks, and shoveling forty to fifty tons of 
sand for a straight ten-hour day. Shovel- 
ing sand all day, for ten hours, is one of 
the toughest jobs in the whole works. This 
will ke my job for all next week, putting 
sand in a long, horizontal, rotary dryer 
before it is mixed with tar to make the 
asphalt surfacing material. 

This hard work I hope will get me in 
trim for the wheat fields when I go West 
the lest of this ronth. But developing 
muscle is only one of the two reasons why 
I chose this lakoring job. Here I have a 
wonderful opportunity to see how the other 
fellow lives. This is just what I need for 
sermon material and life experience. 

On show this camp and most of the men 
in. it are as ungodly as they are unclean: 
This is largely true in regard to their per- 
sonal hakits and speech. But for all that I 
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like the crowd, most of whom are burly 
Trishmen, because they are so very human 
and deeply sympathetic. Some of the 
old cronies are particularly kind to me— 
a “kid,” a “schoolboy.” One old chap, 
who always wears the same overalls, dirty, 
patched and mended, shoes that he bought 
for a dollar in a pawn shop—“‘Big Bill’ is 
his name—has been ever willing and anx- 
ious to give me pointers, for laboring 
work is to a large extend a particular type 
of art, crude, to be sure, but it has its fine 
points which characterize an old-timer 
and make it possible for him to put in long 
hours, day in and day out. Well, after 
“Big Bill” had given me several pointers 
at different times on picking, he exclaimed 
one day—‘‘Bonny lad, ye’ll soon be swing- 
ing a pick with the best of ’em.”’ 

I find the old cronies easier to get along 
with than the young fellows of that type. 
Undoubtedly it is because of the personal 
element. I have long since resolved that I 
will not always do as the Romans do— 
unless I think it is best. Popularity I do 
not crave. So for no other good reason 
than this, a certain good-sized young thug 
here in camp has several times threatened 
to beat me up. So far he hasn’t done it. 
Perhaps he is putting it off until some future 
date, for this afternoon he borrowed two 
dollars from me. 

As I have already said, most of these 
men have been through the roughest and 
toughest experiences in life. Their yarns 
are mighty interesting. At night time, 
as it is growing dark, the old fellows will 
light up their corncobs and, leaning back 
on the wall sitting on their cots, they ex- 
change stories, pausing every once in a 
while between sentences to spit on the 
floor along side their beds. Of course, be- 
ing simple and crude in their living, they 
are likewise the same in their thinking and 
speaking, and their yarns about “Wine, 
Women and Fighting’ only go to prove 
more conclusively that man is the product 
of his trade. 

From what I have observed I believe 
one of the big causes for these men being 
more or less down and out is because they 
either will not or can not (through ignor- 
ance) accept the several big responsibilities 
that there are in life. First of all and most 
important, none of. them is well married. 
They don’t care to be. It is too difficult 
and too involved. A few dollars will buy 
enough of whatever they might want. 

I am sure that this summer’s experience 
will prove to be very valuable. I intend 
that they shall, for as one might say, “I 
have a method in my madness.”’ 

I hope that this summer will be a most 
pleasant one for you and your family, and 
that you will come back to college feeling 
fit and fine—for we lads reed you. 

F r uf Harland Evans. 
Roache’s Laboring Camp, 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible. as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


SEVEN YEARS OF TORTURE 

CVACCO and VANZETTI must die. After seven 

long years of suspense, these men come at last 

to face the penalty prescribed by law for their 
crimes. But there is a penalty the law already has 
imposed by the side of which death itself is nothing. 
They have been kept waiting. They have seen the 
dark shadow approach inch by inch, recede, and once 
more come toward them again as inexorable as fate. 
The last act in the drama is merciful. It ends suffer- 
ing, and justly or unjustly it brings a halo of martyr- 


dom. But these seven years have been years of tor- 


ture so great that it would occasion no surprise if 
reason had been unhinged. Their own friends re- 
sponsible for the long delay? Not so, the law is re- 
sponsible. Every step taken by their counsel has been 
under the aegis of law. And if men argue that those 
steps ought not to be taken do men mean that there 
is a single privilege pertaining to the rich man at the 
bar of justice of which the poor and friendless should 
be deprived? : 

The Governor has done well. Against most 
powerful pressure by men of his own social station 
in life, he stepped in and made an investigation. He 
called to aid him the President of Harvard, the Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Judge Robert Grant, upright citizens of good 
mind. All agree that the men had a fair trial and 
that they are guilty. By intervening, however, the 
Governor put an end to the silly contention that our 
courts can do no wrong and that the constitutional 
powers given to the executive in such cases ought not 
to be invoked. At the same time he rebuked the indis- 
criminate attacks which have been made upon our 
judicial system. 

The case has become notorious around the world. 
Millions who never saw these men have become 
convinced that they were harried to death because 
they were foreigners, common laborers and socialists. 
Other millions in America who usually take no interest 
in such cases have been aroused to the highest pitch 
of anger and vindictiveness because to them the whole 
thing was an attack upon our institutions by ‘‘law- 
breakers and reds.” 

It never will be settled in our time. If the Gov- 
ernor could have found a just and right way to have 
released ‘the men, it would have been better for law 
and order. Such dramatic centers of communist 


propaganda as these deaths would not have been 
created. Not finding that just and right way, he did 
well to ignore the danger. : 

It is obvious that it will be better for law and 
order when our delays in the administration of just- 
ice are eliminated. The time we have taken to find 
out whether these men are innocent or guilty almost 
makes a prima facie case of doubt strong enough to 
compel their release. 

And it will be better for law and order, better 
for free institutions, better for the race of men, when 
we work out some other way of dealing with the red- 
handed than the easy way of shooting heavy cur- 
rents of electricity through their unresisting forms 
and burying them in quick-lime. Such methods be- 
long to the morning twilight of civilization. Together 
science and religion.must work out better methods of 
dealing with all criminals which will more: adequately 
protect society and more adequately meet our responsi- 
bility to Almighty God for our dealing with his poor 
maimed children. 

And the outcry around the world, wise or fool- 
ish, has its good side. It indicates that men care, 
that they want justice, that they love mercy. 

* * 
RED CROSS ROLL CALL 

HE American Red Cross will conduct its “an- 

nual roll call’’ to enroll members for the year 

1928 from Armistice Day, Nov. 11, through 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 24, 1927. The poster which 
will be used this year to extend to the people the 
invitation to join the Red Cross was designed by 
Lawrence Wilbur in his studio at North Caldwell, 
N. J. It shows a Red Cross nurse clasping a boy in 
her arms. Above is the word, “Join,” and a Red 
Cross. Below are the words, ‘‘Yesterday, To-day, 
Always, the Greatest Mother.’”’ The poster symbolizes 
the sympathetic relief extended by the Red Cross to 
the suffering, particularly in disaster. It is repro- 
duced in eight colors and is an unusually effective 
illustration. 

Two of the greatest disasters in its half-century 
of disaster relief work—the southeastern Florida hur- 
ricane and the Mississippi Valley Flood—have come 
during the past year. The people of the country 
have shown their confidence in the Red Cross by 


contributing more than $20,000,000 to the relief funds 


for these two catastrophes. 
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The Red Cross records every contribution received 
and accounts for every penny expended. High-grade 
accountants go over the books every year. The best 
business methods are employed. In the field of relief 
it unites science and sympathy, head and heart. Its 
work is done efficiently and it is done with unchang- 
ing interest in the people whose lives are affected. 

* * 


FOUR THINGS FOR HARTFORD 


HE Hartford Convention is approaching. For 
some time we have been making preparations. 
The Leader has adopted the policy of encour- 
aging our people to use its columns to discuss matters 
which ought to come up at Hartford. The more 
things that we can have reported and the more things 
we can have adequately discussed before the Con- 
vention, the better it will be for the Convention. There 
will be a deal of shooting in the air in the paper—there 
always is—but there also will be a deal of illuminating 
comment and we will be the better for it. 

Our contemporary, the Baptist, before the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in Chicago expressed a wish 
for three things to make that Convention a success: 
that it would be a big Convention, a harmonious Con- 
vention, a missionary Convention. To that we add 
that we hope that the Hartford Convention will be 
what this Baptist Convention certainly was—a de- 
vout Convention. 

There is inspiration in numbers. We ought to 
pack the Hartford Church. Many of our strong 
churches are within easy motor distance of the place 
of meeting. We want our people there. 

We hope also that we shall be filled with the 
spirit of unity. This does not mean uniformity. It 
does not mean intellectual agreement in everything 
or that we hope people will keep still if they do not 
approve of what the various committees, commissions 
and individual delegates propose, but it does mean 
that we hope that they will let our fundamental faith 
in one another and in our Heavenly Father color what 
they think and say. It means also that we hope that 
we will try to be patient with some of the gnarled, 
crochety old souls, we have in our fellowship—God 
bless them—and make an honest effort to give them a 
good time. 

We have found that the Leader has been helped by 
honest criticism. It will be the same with all of our 
denominational agencies. By all means let us have 
that criticism, but let us through all of it catch the 
uplift of John’s words: “Beloved, let us love one 
another for love is of God and every one that loveth 
born of God and knoweth God.” 

“Harmony among Baptists,” said our contem- 
porary, “can never be secured on a basis of uniformity. 
We are individualists who exalt the competence of 
the soul to the high plane of personal freedom and 
initiative in religion, and we can not have harmony on 
anything less than this platform. But while allowing 
for freedom we must also promote fellowship, and 
genuine spiritual fellowship can be secured only on 
terms of the spirit.’’ 

On this kind of a basis we can expect a harmoni- 
ous Convention at Hartford. 

We hope that our missionaries, both home and 
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foreign, will not be side issues. Unless we put them 
in the forefront of our denominational thought and 
interest we are ‘“‘gone.”’” Just as much as we are against 
mere sectarian appeals and competitive work at home, 
we are for an aggressive missionary campaign by 
united liberal forces in every fundamentalist strong- 
hold. Just as much as we are against the foreign mis- 
sionary work which tries to convert to a mere creed, 
we are for the foreign missionary work which goes to 
share a life of which a noble creed is a part and which 
goes humbly to learn as well as to teach. 
* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST HERALD 


HE Universalist Herald after a period of suspen- 
sion resumes publication at Royston, Ga., with 
the Rev. J. M. Rasnake in the editorial chair. 

The contributing editors are the Rey. Clinton Lee 
Scott, the Rev. John W. Rowlett, D. D., the Rev. 
A. G. Strain, the Rev. George A. Gay and the Rev. 
B. H. Clark. 

These names are full of promise. They repre- 
sent some of the strongest leaders of Southern Uni- 
versalism. We congratulate the editor on the promise 
held out in number one, volume seventy. 

The subscription rate is one dollar a year, and 
the paper will appear monthly. It would broaden the 
view of many a northern Universalist if he would 
read the Herald. Southern Universalists will support 
it from local pride and from a desire to keep abreast. 
of things in the southern field. 


* * 


BRAVE OLD ‘‘HONNIKOL HARKAMER’”’ 


TRAIGHT on through the American Revolution 
S we are marching with the sesqui-centennial 
celebrations. 

Two years ago it was Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill. Last year it was the evacuation of Bos- 
ton by the British and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—Long Island and Trenton. 

This year we move over into the great state of 
New York where the important engagements of 1777 
took place—Oriskany on August 6, Saratoga on Sep- 
tember 19 and October 7, and closely connected with 
these the battle at Bennington, Vermont, Aug. 16. 

The celebration at Oriskany has again called at- 
tention to the decisive nature of that so-called “‘minor 
affair.” As.Burgoyne started south from Canada 
along the line of Lake Champlain, he despatched 
Colonel Barry St. Leger across Lake Ontario to Oswe- 
go. From that point this expedition was to follow 
the natural waterways across New York State, cut 
the lines of supply of the Colonial Army then near 
Saratoga, and eventually attack that army in the 
rear. Brant and his Indians, Johnson and his Tories 
and Walter Butler with his Rangers joined St. Leger. 
To resist the invading army, the colonists had only a 
few companies of militia and a few regulars at Fort 
Schuyler on the site of Rome, N. Y. 

General Nicholas Herkimer, a shrewd, courageous 
old German who lived in the valley of the Mohawk, 
gathered eight hundred of his neighbors to march to: 
the relief of Fort Schuyler, already invested by St. 
Leger. Herkimer did his best to hold his men back 
until signal shots from the fort should announce 2 
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sortie. Hot-heads in the ranks, however, raised an 
insurrection against him, calling him a Tory and fore- 
inghimto proceed. Asaresult his troops marched into 
a ravine two miles west of Oriskany where the enemy 
were awaiting them. ‘There was a desperate hand to 
hand struggle in the woods upon which eventually 
burst a terrible thunder storm. Two hundred on 
each side were killed, but the invasion was stopped 
and St. Leger eventually was driven back. 

One of the great pictures of the American Revo- 
lution is that of Herkimer, with leg shattered by a 
musket ball, seated under a tree in his saddle-bags 
calmly smoking and directing the fight. He suffered 
an amputation, and died in less than two weeks. 

Congress sensed the importance of his service 
and in 1775 voted to erect a monument to “‘Brigadeer 
Harkemer,’’ but 100 years passed before this was done. 

The plain farmers of the Mohawk and Schoharie 
Valleys, by dropping their work and stopping the 
army of St. Leger, saved the American cause. 

The old Brigadier, by keeping cool and hanging 
on in the midst of a frightful slaughter, will be re- 


membered as the rock on which his army stood firm. 
* * 


SMALL NATIONS POINT THE WAY 


WEDEN has made treaties which outlaw: war 
between herself and Norway, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Belgium, Poland, Austria, and Czecho- 

Slovakia. ““These small nations,’’ declares the Boston 
Herald, ‘“make no exceptions or exemptions in their 
treaties as to the potential causes of armed conflict. 
‘National honor?’ They will make no such reserva- 
tion. ‘Vital interests?’ Questions of the kind also 
shall be submitted to conciliatory and judicial methods 
of settlement.”’ 

The Herald goes on to declare that these agree- 
ments “presage what is to come.” 

The large powerful nations will have to follow 
the example set by the little nations. The folly of 
war as a way out was never better understood. Why 
should not our country take the lead? 

* * 


DR. DIETRICH, THE HUMANIST 


N speaking of the new “humanists” in religion, we 
need to remember that here as everywhere else 
in the field of thought there is infinite variety. 
We have been inclined to judge all who call 
themselves humanists by the ones who most frequently 
get themselves in the head-lines. These more rabid 
apostles of a new religion have been calling us up into 
their high mountain, pointing out the promised land 
and bidding us show our courage and intelligence by 
entering in and lo, the main features of the landscape 
are black chasms where there is no God, no immor- 
tality, no future for the universe itself except anni- 
hilation. The emphasis of the preaching of these 
“prophets” is right belief, as they conceiveit. They are 
are as insistent on their creed as the fundamentalists. 

One moyes into a different atmosphere with the 
sermons of our beloved Frank Doan, who died a few 
months ago, Frederick Eliot, John H. Dietrich and 
some of the others who have contributed to a new 
volume of humanist sermons edited by Curtiss W. 
Reese. * 


For many years and in many churches a few 
men have been calling believers to shift their em- 
phasis, to think more about man, have faith in man, 
serve man. ‘Our churches must not be other worldly. 
They must make us better citizens of this world.” 

Men like Dr. Deitrich are emphasizing four 
propositions: 1 ““The chief end of man is to serve man. 
Man himself is an end and not merely a means to am 
end. The chief purpose in life is to create and pre- 
serve those things which give an ever-deepening value 
to human life.” 

2. Human life can be improved. Individual and 
social righteousness can be established on earth. 

3. Mankind are one and our supreme task to make 
men conscious of it. 

4. In man lies the possibility of realizing these 
high ideals. 

When we think of the need of the world and 
realize the time that churches have wasted on mere 
words and forms, we are immeasurably cheered by 
words like these: 

“Here is a world blundering and bruising itself, 
wasting its superb resources, weakened and impover-. 
ished by disunion and strife, and we believe that in 
its place can be built a world more uniformly sunny 
and joyous, a world united and skilfully organized, 
a world free from illusions and superstitions, a world 
proud of its developed strength and wisdom and 
creativeness. We behold multitudes of pale, dull- 
eyed folk condemned to stunted minds and coarse 
tastes; and we believe in a possible transformation of 
these into Ruskin’s ‘full-breathed, bright-eyed, and 
happy-hearted creatures.’ ”’ ' 

We can not regret the ministry of a man who with 
the fire of one of the old Hebrew prophets is declaring 
his faith in the worth of every human being and 
calling us to preach the gospel to the poor, heal the 
broken-hearted, bring deliverance to the captives and 
recovering of sight to the blind. We wish that he 
could go on and proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord. We believe that His message would have greater 
power if he did. Faith in limitless intelligence, love, 
strength operating through unchanging laws, always 
operating for good, and faith that the whole universe 
is going on through all eternity does not paralyze us. 
It cheers us and helps us to work for the great ideals 
Dr. Dietrich holds. 

We are sure of this, however. Whatever form 
our great and good God may take, whatever present 
judgment or last judgment He may have, He is 
going to count as His most faithful sons those who 
have served His little ones on earth. Such a burning 
faith in man as Dr. Dietrich shows is a form of faith 
inGod. If wesaw more clearly, we might see that Dr. 
Dietrich’s main doctrine is the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion. 

We advise every minister who wants to under- 
stand the movement in the Unitarian church called 
“Humanism” to read this book. 

The humanists are about as variegated a lot as 
any other group of believers. 


*Humanist Sermons. Edited by Curtis W. Reese. The 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago and London. Price 
$2.50. , 
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The Way Out 


Roger S. Galer 


—\HE explanatory statement recently issued by 
=| the Trustees of the General Convention rela- 
tive to the Joint Report marks a step forward 
}} in the controversy over Congregational 
affiliation and fellowship. While it falls far short of 
what the opponents of a merger would wish, it con- 
tains some valuable admissions. Although a member 
of the Board of Trustees I was not consulted as to the 
language of this explanation, nor did I know its exact 
contents until its publication. A little history at this 
point may be pertinent. 

At the April meeting of the Board of Trustees at 
Washington I offered a resolution, the substance of 
which was that the Board did not interpret the Joint 
Report as contemplating a merger of the two de- 
nominations. Dr. Perkins, who was present, expressed 
himself as warmly in favor of my resolution in prin- 
ciple, but withheld approval of its precise language. 
A full Board was not present, but it was informally 
agreed by those present that some statement to the 
above effect would soon be issued by the Board. Af- 
ter three months the recent interpretative statement 
appeared in the Leader, presumably in fulfillment of 
the above understanding. 

This explanatory article, however, goes far be- 
yond what was contemplated. My chief purpose as, 
everyone by this time knows, was to secure a positive 
declaration against a merger. It was my belief, con- 
firmed daily, that an attempted merger of the two 
denominations would be fatal to the Universalist 
Church and harmful to the cause of true Christianity. 
It could result only in division, bitterness and strife. 
We should therefore take no steps that would en- 
courage some of our people or the people of the Con- 
gregational Church to believe that a merger was in 
contemplation or a possibility. Co-operation, yes. 
Organic union, no. 

But this explanatory statement of the Board in 
my judgment offers this very encouragement which, 
if persisted in, will split our church into two factions, 
irreconcilable in their fundamental policies and tend- 
ing farther apart as the controversy proceeds. Are 
we not statesmen and Christian enough to avoid 
such a catastrophe? I can hardly conceive of leaders 
so deeply imbued with the idea of interdenominational 
unity as to risk such a tragic result. 

There are many in our communion who, as I 
happen to know, will under no circumstances consent 
to organic union with the Congregationalists. If 
forced to a decision they will cast in their lot with 
their old-time friends and allies, the Unitarians. 
They hope no such decision will be necessary and if 
wise counsels prevail their hopes will be realized. 

It would seem apparent to all clearly-seeing 
minds that no two bodies so diverse in theology, 
tradition and temperament as Universalists and Con- 
gregationalists could ever happily coalesce. Yet 
there are some who dream of such an unrealizable 
goal and'séek its accomplishment. 

Recent events in one of our state conventions 
convinces us that such a program is not only viewed as 


possible, but as still seriously intended. Certain it is 
that the Joint Report is regarded by the public 
generally and by many of our own people as an enter- 
ing wedge, designed as the first step in this process of 
amalgamation, and this in spite of lukewarm protes- 
tations to the contrary. Very much for this reason it 
is being bitterly contested. If given the official sanc- 
tion of the Hartford Convention without reservations 
or an accompanying statement of purpose, a power- 
ful impetus will be given to what its sponsors and the 
trustees themselves say is a considerable movement 
in the direction of local mergers. If local church bodies 
think it wise and desirable to go together of course no 
power can prevent them from doing so. It is a dif- 
ferent question, however, to give direct encourage- 
ment to such mergers, thereby weakening our already 
too small constituency. Surely this is not the way to 
build up a strong organization. 

The first interpretation in this explanatory state- 
ment is that the Joint Report does not expressly lay 
down any definite plans for a merger, which was, of 
course, apparent. The second is that the Joint Report 
does not preclude closer relations hereafter if found 
desirable, which is significant. The net result of the 
latter statement is that such unions are not frowned 
on, and may be not only permissible but desirable. 
“Bless you, my children, go in peace.” 

What we desire is a clear-cut declaration that the 
adoption of the Joint Report, if such be the action of 
the Convention, does not contemplate or mean a 
merger of the two denominations. No statement as 
to the future should be made. Let the future take 
care of itself. If the time should come when organic 
union should be desired, the churches would un- 
doubtedly act in the light of the then circumstances. 
Such conditions will not come, in my judgment, in 
our times. But a positive declaration holding the 
matter open simply prolongs the present uncertainty, 
unrest, and paralysis of denominational enterprises. 

Back of all this is of course the fundamental 
principle that no denomination can or should be de- 
livered over bodily to another church or program or 
policy. It is not a question of majorities. Matters of 
Universalist policies or programs within the denomina- 
tion may and must be decided by a majority vote. 
Outside of this we are all free men and can not be led 
or maneuvered into going in a direction contrary to 
our consciences or our judgments. We who consider 
any close connection with the Congregationalists as a 
backward step or as personally distasteful should 
never be put to the agonizing alternative of deciding 
between conscience and the dictates of a mere majority 
of a General Convention. 


A Common Sense Solution 
There is a program which ought to commend it- 
self to those who desire to preserve the Universalist 
Church with all its numbers and forces intact. I am 
still opposed to the adoption of the Joint Report, since 
in my opinion it includes false conclusions of fact and 
a vague and unworkable basis for church co-operation. 
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But, if adopted, two reservations should be made. 

First, let us declare at Hartford that neither the 
Joint Report nor any statement in it shall be con- 
strued as contemplating a merger or organic union 
with the Congregational Church. This would make 
our position clear on this point, which would reassure 
our own members, and prevent any misinterpretation 
on the part of our Congregational brethren. 

Such a declaration could not be regarded as any 
reflection on those who prepared the Joint Report or 
on any member of the Trustees of the General Con- 
vention. The latter repeated substantially this idea 
in the first declaration of their recent article in the 
Leader. All wedo is to take them at their word. More- 
over some of those most ardent in their advocacy of 
the Joint Report have assured me, both orally and in 
writing, that they have no objection to the adoption 
of such a declaration. 

Second, in my former article in the Leader I 
called attention to the fact that for two years we 
have had a similar invitation from the Unitarians, 
upon which no action has been taken. I was present 
by invitation at the meeting of the Universalist and 
Unitarian committees at Washington last January, 
referred to by Dr. Eliot in his recent communcation 
in the Leader. I recall distinctly the expressions of 
deep regret and disappointment on the part of the 
Unitarians present that we had ignored their petition 
and had preferred to negotiate with a ‘‘more numer- 
ous, and conservative communion.” And now, as 
Dr. McCollester pertinently asks, “Where are the 
Unitarians?” Apparently disregarded. And yet it 
is hardly conceivable that we should ignore or imperil 
our relations with this sister communion which has 
been our historic ally and which has shared with us 
all the “toils and perils of the pioneers.”’ The specious 
excuse that we must proceed with one at a time is 
hardly tenable, for if successful this would perma- 
nently exclude the Unitarians. For one I could never 
consent to such a policy. 


Now the true strategy of the situation in my 
judgment would be the formation of a broad liberal 
bloc, composed of liberals of every group and de- 
nominational connection. This bloc would act as a 
clearing house—not an organic union—for all who 
hold the modern views of life and religion. This 
avoids the fatal weakness of the Joint Report which 
declares that intellectual differences are of little or 
no importance, a statement you would not expect 
from men of such eminent intellectual caliber, or from 
a church distinguished for acute thinking. 

Such a bloc would include Unitarians and scat- 
tered liberals in other denominations, including such 
Congregationalists as our friends seem to think would 
flock to us in great numbers. Such a bloc, being 
wholly voluntary, would violate no consciences, cause 
no wounds, and create no schisms except such as are 
profound enough to draw men by an irresistible gravi- 
tation. 

My second proposition is, therefore, that the 
Committee on Comity and Unity should be instructed 
to include the Unitarians in any further steps toward 
co-operation and fellowship. I mention them because 
of their known views and because they are the largest 
and most important single group of liberals. All 
others will, of course, be welcome. 

These views will not commend themselves to 
those who are for abandoning denominations entirely. 


‘They ought to be approved by those who live in a 


world of reality, appraise conditions as they really 
are, and who, while cherishing noble dreams of Chris- 
tian unity and fellowship, are content to do the tasks 
set before them, to take one step at a time. Uni- 
versalists are in the strategic center of the religious 
world of our time. The inevitable gravitation of 
events is in our direction. All we need to do is to be 
patient and persevering, maintaining our liberal posi- 
tion ‘without fear and without reproach,” gentle yet 
firm, kindly yet determined, loving but bold, with a 
robust, vigorous championship of our great faith. 


The True Merit of the Joint Report 


John Murray Atwood 


President of the Universalist General Convention 


HESITATE to discuss the Joint Report of the 
Congregational and Universalist Commissions 
on Comity and Unity. So much has been 

Zu} written and said on the subject that many 
must be weary of it. But most have failed (as it 
seems to me) to apprehend the significant merit of 
that document. Many have had a great deal to say 
about a proposed merger of the denominations, and 
doubtless some hoped for, and some feared such an out- 
come. But that at the most was a possible ultimate 
result, hinted at or suggested, not the essential ele- 
ment of the report. 

But if as a consequence of the Joint Statement 
these two denominations were united—and frankly, 
under present conditions I should consider such a 
union, however serviceable it might prove in certain 
localities, as a loss, not a gain, on the whole, to the 
cause of true religion—the amalgamation of these 


churches still would not be the noteworthy achieve- 
ment of the.Joint Report. 

What is it, then? I think it is this: the assertion 
made there of the only true basis for Christian unity. 
It demolishes the great bulwark of sectarianism; and 
sectarianism is the great foe within the Christian 
church to progress and efficiency as it is the persistent 
enemy to Christian unity. 


The Divers Sects of Christian Church Not a 
Weakness 

Just consider. The fact that there are so many 
divisions or sects in Christendom is nothing to its 
discredit. Rather it is presumably a sign of life and 
growth. The late Prof. C. P. Tiele, in his work on 
“The Science of Religion,” pointed out that.in any 
real development of a religion diversification into sects 
must result. Increasing differentiation is a principle 
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of all growth of organisms. Sects had to come if 
Christianity progressed, and new ones will yet appear, 
no matter how foes of what they term ‘‘denomina- 
tionalism’”’ may rage and protest. But, as Professor 
Tiele pointed out, in any true development with the 
differentiation must go unification—many members, 
but one body, one spirit. The discredit to the Chris- 
tian Church is not the many denominations but that 
these various communions do not, or can not, or 
will not work together. What hinders? Always one 
thing—sectarianism. 


The Denominationalism That Is Sectarianism: 
The Internal Foe of Christianity 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America has undertaken to remove this stigma 
on the Christian body. But with its inclusive name 
it yet excludes some, as Unitarians and Universalists 
know full well. Why? Because of the sectarianism of 
some of the churches. We congratulate the Council 
on being able to get so many churches to co-operate, 
but we lament the lingering sectarianism which even 
its exalted aims could not altogether exorcise. 


What Sectarianism Is? 


What is sectarianism? It is the spirit that makes 
“my” church and “‘my”’ doctrine or gospel, because it 
is ‘‘mine,” an end in itself rather than the Kingdom of 
God (or whatever one may choose to eall the highest 
social good). When Paul declared, ““As we have said 
before, so say I now again, if any man preacheth 
unto you any gospel other than that which ye receive 
(from me), let him be anathema,” he is simply ex- 
hibiting the sectarian: spirit, nothing else. The sec- 
tarian is always ready to sacrifice the progress of 
the kingdom for the sake of magnifying his church or 
his gospel. For sectarianism is just partisanship in 
religion, and like all partisanship it is narrow, bigoted 
eonceited and stubborn. However the sectarians may 
seek to justify themselves—and they always do— 
the simple fact is that they will not play the game un- 
less they can have their own way. We recently have 
had the spectacle in New York State of two Lutheran 
bodies voting to unite, and yet being unable to do so 
because one insisted that the other must accept its 
statement of belief! 


The Usual Form of Protestant Sectarianism 


Now the guise that sectarianism among Protes- 
tants invariably assumes is zeal for some doctrine or 
doctrines. We are told, to be sure, that this is vital 
or fundamental. If we will accept this then they will 
fellowship us, work with-us, otherwise not. 

Archbishop Manning on the eve of his departure 
for Europe announced he was going to attend a con- 
ference to promote Christian unity. How did he say 
he proposed to advance it? On the basis of “‘com- 
monly accepted doctrines.” We well know what 
some of these tenets will be, and how the Archbishop 
will draw a line which will shut us and others out. 


Impossibility of a Doctrinal Basis for Christian 
Unity 

He and many others will not see that the state- 

meni of a doctrine is always an effort at interpreta- 

tion of religious facts, an intellectual matter, and that 
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it varies inevitably according to the training, interest, 
experience and general point of view of the person. 
People, as Lord Chatham once said, believe what they 
must—what their education dictates and past experi- 
ences make them or lead them to believe. To demand 
as a condition of religious fellowship that people shall 
say they believe as you do, is to put a premium on 
insincerity, induce them to say they see as they do 
not see. 

Creeds may have a historical value; they reflect 
how and what a certain group of people in a given 
period do believe; but to make them authoritative as 
to what men must believe, is harmful and hostile to 
all true religion. There is nothing irreligious or im- 
moral in believing differently from others who are 
sure that their interpretations are right—even if, for 
the sake of the argument, we admit their belief is 
wrong. People who differ from us are always wrong. 
The immorality and irreligion come in when one says 
he believes what really he does not. And this is why 
doctrine can never be a basis for Christian union. It 
makes a demand with which some Christians obviously 
can not honestly comply. 


The Joint Report Strikes at This Sectarianism 
Now the virtue of the Joint Report, as I see it, is 


that it puts its finger on this one thing that Protestant - 


sectarianism has always made a barrier to Christian 
unity. It says, No, the basis for this is not doctrine; 
rather it is acceptance of Christianity as primarily a 
way of life. And it adds significantly, “Assent to an 
official creed is not essential. Within the circle of 
fellowship created by loyalty to the common Master 
there may exist differences of theological opinion. 
With that primary loyalty affirmed, such differences 
need not separate; rather, indeed, if the mind of the 
Master controls, they may enrich the content of faith 
and experience; and if it does not control, theological 
agreement will not advance the Christian cause.” 

I call that getting down to the one essential, 
declaring that the supreme and primary thing about 
Christianity is that it is a way of living not of think- 
ing, that the Christian life is more important than 
any Christian doctrine. 


Not a New Principle to Universalists 


Of course this is nothing new. Unitarians and 
Universalists at least have said it again and again. 
But never before have two denominations, one with 
the traditions of the standing order of New England, 
asserted it officially as the basis for Christian fellow- 
ship. Dr. Nash thinks people will disagree as to what 
is the Christian way of life’ Undoubtedly, though 
the subject may always be the same, the predicate will 
vary. But on the whole I find that most people agree 
as to what the Christian way requires. But let that 
pass. The main thing here is the assertion that for 
us Christianity is a way of living.. If men take the 
Christian way as the true way of living, that is enough 
for fellowship and co-operation. And then the implica- 
tion is (am I reading anything into this statement?) 
not that doctrine is unimportant, but that on this 
basis we are ready to accord to others the right of 
liberty to think, and believe and teach what to them 
is true. 
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The Logic of the Principle Advanced 

For instance, if a Unitarian accepts the Christian 
way of living—and does he not?—then the Trinitarian 
is ready to fellowship him. And on this basis, the 
Trinitarian Congregationalist, if he really accepts the 
statement of principle in this report, can cordially 
extend the hand of good-will and fellowship to the 
Unitarian Congregationalist. Surely Dr. Eliot will 
agree that when churches can get together on such a 
platform, if they have, they are really going forward. 

I was not at all prepared for the action of the 
Congregationalists at Omaha. Knowing the con- 
servatism of many of their churches and ministers, and 
their attitude at the previous Washington Council, 
I did not see how their Commission could expect en- 
dorsement of their bold and progressive stand. But 
whatever the causes that brought it about the Spirit 
certainly seemed to pervade the delegates at that 
gathering, and I feel like taking off my hat and salut- 
ing them. I hope and pray that the Universalists at 
Hartford will be as broad-minded, as forward-looking 
and as united in spirit. 


The Omaha Convention a Triumph for the 
Cause of Liberal Religion 


The action of the Omaha Council, especially in 
striking out reference to the Kansas City platform, 
was a triumph for the cause of liberal religion. For 
liberalism in religion is not a matter of holding this 
or that doctrine, even though it is the truth that shall 
make us free. Rather it is in unity of the spirit stand- 
ing for liberty of religious thought in such a way that 
you maintain it for others as well.as yourselves. That 
is exactly what the principle advanced in this Joint 
Report, as I understand it, does. I hope that Uni- 
versalists and Congregationalists, both in their rela- 
tions to each other and with others, will keep true to 
the spirit of this proposition. 


The Principle Laid Down Includes More Than 
Congregationalists and Universalists 

I say ‘‘and with others.” If it is said that the 
principle advanced here has been invoked just to cover 
the associating of Congregationalists and Universal- 
ists, I for one am little interested and have miscon- 
ceived the whole movement. If we really believe in 
this basis for Christian unity then it applies to other 
associations with all communions, otherwise we do not 
believe in this principle. 

If, again, Congregationalists are seeking closer 
fellowship with Universalists because, as Dr. Nash 
implies in his latest communication quoting the re- 
port, “in our statement of faith we differ now in no 
essential respects,” it is a very different proposition 
and does not signify so much for Christian unity. Of 
course those who agree will get together. That is the 
reason Universalists and Unitarians are naturally 
allied. They are far more in agreement with one 
another than Universalists and Congregationalists. 
We should be glad, as Dr. Nash suggests, to see an 
alignment of liberals in this sense. But what we are 
looking for here under the principle advanced in the 
Joint Report is the fellowship which, recognizing that 


we accept Christianity as a way of living, says, ““What- 


ever our doctrine, give us your hand.” 
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Do Congregationalists Think of Universalists 


as Trinitarians? 


I read in the Christian Register that Dr. Frank K. 
Sanders, chairman of the Congregational Commis- 
sion, in his report at Omaha said of the Universalist 
Church, ‘A certain proportion of its membership is 
Unitarian in belief, but only a small proportion—not 
unnatural in a New England constituency quite like 
our own.” If this is a correct report Dr. Sanders 
certainly has a very wrong idea of the theological posi- 
tion in this particular of our Universalist people. 
Ever since Hosea Ballou became a Unitarian in 1795 
and led the way, the Universalist Church has been 
overwhelmingly Unitarian. I was going to say you 
could count the professed Trinitarians on the fingers of 
one hand. To besure there is nothing in our principles 
of faith or polity that forbids one being a Trinitarian. 
But as a matter of fact, the case is asstated. Does this 
theological aspect of our Universalist position affect 
the Congregational attitude in this matter? Personal- 
ly IL agree with Dr. Newton, that in the light of modern 
conceptions the old distinction between Unitarian 
and Trinitarian and the arguments pro and con on 
the subject have lost significance. But many will 
not agree. 

But what does it matter? Unitarian or Trini- 
tarian, so long as we accept Christianity as a way of 
life, is not this all that is requisite? 


Where Are The Unitarians? 


The Unitarians have always stood on this plat- 
form. It was so put forth by Dr. Speight in his mov- 
ing address at Syracuse. They have held very definite 
doctrines, for though they have no denominational 
creed every Unitarian has a personal credo. But they 
have never lost their sense of proportion in assessing 
religious values. They have uniformly put life and 
character before the belief, and have never advanced 
doctrine as a basis for Christian fellowship. 

On this principle, therefore, laid down in the 
Jomt Report, when Universalists have any rapproche- 
ment with the Congregationalists they are not turn- 
ing away from their Unitarian comrades. Quite: 
otherwise. When Congregationalists and Universal- 
ists endeavor in all seriousness to live up to the spirit 
of the principle proposed—for it is not a fait accompli, 
but a challenge—they will discover that it will tend to. 
restrain and quell the spirit that has led them to drawr 
aside and decline to co-operate with those who, al 
though Christians in their mode of living, differed radi- 
cally in some of their conceptions, and will point and 
lead the road to a more inclusive fellowship, diverse 
perhaps in its theological thought, but one in the zeal 
for the Christian way of life. 

* * * 
Years are coming, years are going, creeds may change and pass. 
away ; 
But the power of love is growing stronger, surer, day by day, 
Be ye as the light of morning, like the beauteous dawn unfold, 
With your radiant lives adorning all the world in hues of gold. 
Selfish claims will soon no longer raise their harsh, discordant 
sounds, 
For the law of love will conquer, bursting hatred’s narrow bounds; 
Human love will spread a glory filling men with gladsome mirth, 
Songs of joy proclaim the story of a fair, transfigured earth. 
Anonymous. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XXVII. 


A Wreath on Whitefield’s Tomb 


Johannes 


evangelists of the English-speaking race, 
exerted a profound influence upon John 
Murray, the founder of the Universalist 
Church in America. 

That is one reason why I turned out on a hot 
July night and journeyed all the way down to New- 
buryport, Mass., where Whitefield is buried, to see 
the new pastor of the old Whitefield Church in London 
lay a wreath on the tomb. 

For his religious training Murray was indebted 
to both John Wesley and George Whitefield, but 
eventually he left the Wesleyan movement and joined 
the Whitefield movement because of the Calvinism of 
Whitefield. 

As I noticed the Episcopal rector in the congre- 
gation at Newburyport, I remembered that neither 
Wesley, Whitefield nor Murray ever officially left 
the Church of England, nor were they ever dropped 
from its membership. 

In John Murray’s ‘Autobiography’ there are 
interesting sidelights on both Wesley and Whitefield. 

Whitefield is represented as free from pettiness 
and jealousy, preferring “independence from sect or 
party,” in love with life, given to “facetious observa- 
tions’ and in private intercourse “bursts of gaiety,’’ 
severely censured by followers of rival sects for “un- 
becoming levity,” highly ‘“‘zesting the pleasures of the 
table.” 

But how Whitefield toiled! He was an old man 
at fifty. For years he preached from forty to sixty 
hours a week regularly. When his health failed he 
put himself on short allowance, “‘preaching only once 
each week-day and thrice on Sunday.” Thirteen 
times he crossed the Atlantic, which meant some- 
thing in the eighteenth century. He knew nothing 
of social service work in the modern sense, but he 
founded orphans’ asylums in both England and 
America. Like Wesley, his life was given to the com- 
mon people. Congregations of twenty thousand would 
assemble ‘‘in the fields’ to hear him and he was the 
only preacher who could “‘empty the shows.” 

Murray throws light on his own development, 
and upon the breadth of George Whitefield in a sen- 
tence referring to his own early life in London. 
“When I have been asked what denomination I was 
of, I have replied an independent Baptist, Methodist, 
Churchman, I hardly knew which of those I liked best 
or loved most; and Mr. Whitefield, upon whom they 
_ all occasionally attended, strove both by precept and 
example to convince us that a difference respecting 
non-essentials was utterly inconsistent with the 
Christian character.’ 

Whitefield knew Murray intimately, encouraged 
him personally and helped him as a young preacher. 

‘He appeared to me as something more than 
human,” says Murray. “I blushed at the view of my- 
self as a preacher after I had attended upon him; yet I 


had the temerity to preach in pulpits which he had 


so well filled.” 


When one reads Murray’s account of how he fell 
into divers temptations and gave up his church con- 
nections and then comes upon the account of the 
night when like the prodigal son, penniless and friend- 
less, he came back to the Whitefield tabernacle, it 
does not seem too much to say that George White- 
field saved him. Murray sets down the words of the 
sermon which make it almost sure that Whitefield’s 
eye had seen him “back in the dark corner under the 
gallery,” and as if he had addressed an appeal es- 
pecially to Murray. 

In the lives of the two men there is this striking 
coincidence. 

The Sunday that Whitefield died in Newburyport, 
Mass., September 30, 1770, was the Sunday that 
Murray preached his first sermon in the Potter Church 
in New Jersey. 

The night before Whitefield had arrived, sick 
and tired but determined to preach the following 
day. 

That same Saturday night Murray, who had 
arrived heart-broken and determined never to preach 
again, was on his knees in prayer. 

As the one laid down his burden, the other took 
it up. 

As the teacher passed on, the pupil began his 
real work. 

Under the auspices of the Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches, the Rev. 
Albert D. Belden of London is now on a Good-Will 
Preaching Mission to the United States. He is not 
a stranger to the Christian Leader, as he has con- 
tributed to its column from time to time, afd he was 
especially commended for his sermon ‘Betwixt the 
Saddle and the Ground” published last May. He has 
preached recently in the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, in the Euclid Avenue Congregational Church, 
Cleveland, and the Chapel of the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Belden for six years has been pastor of a 
church in a fashionable watering place on the estuary 
of the Thames, and his congregation has been made 
up of owners, employers and other well-to-do people. 

This fall he begins work at the Whitefield Me- 
morial Church, London, where his hearers will be 
workingmen. Of the new church Mr. Belden wrote 
recently: 

“Whitefield’s Memorial Church, Tottenham Court 

Road, London, is achieving a work that would have de- 

lighted the greatly human soul of George Whitefield. 

As well as being a center of modern Gospel preaching 

and Christian citizenship it is now also a recognized 

center of Sunday school teacher training—its own 

schools being most efficiently organized. A Babies’ 

Day-Nursery and Creche is a feature of its work, and 

there is a society that attends on a large scale to the 

needs of the blind. The famous Men’s Meeting is stilla 
force. Whitefield’s has its own League of Nations Union 
branch and has established a reputation for keen inter- 
national interest and sympathy. The district is develop- 
ing in student life and there is still a great work to be 
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cone in counteracting the temptations to youth pre- 
sented by modern London.”’ 


This church is the place where Charles Silvester 
Horne did his remarkable work. 

Because of my friendship for Mr. Belden, my 
interest in Whitefield, and a chance for an unusual 
story, I braved the heat and the humidity, endured a 
block in the subway where we were held underground 
for twenty minutes, did a half mile run with the ther- 
mometer near 90 degrees, paid out $2.70, went with- 
out my dinner, missed a train, caught another, got 
wet, and stayed up late. 

That is the debit side. On the credit side I saw 
a bit of historic Newburyport, had several good 
chuckles over the inevitable ignorance of citizens as 
to where churches in their own town are located, saw 
a most interesting and historic church, attended a 
notable and inspiring service and came back with 
Belden on the train. 

A fine old fellow in shirt-sleeves finally put me on 
the road to the church and the ringing of a church 
bell helped. In the vestibule I met a deacon. I 
wish I could describe him adequately. Nothing was 
too much trouble for him to do forme. Perhaps these 
old deacons are very determined, especially if there 
is a bit of Scotch in them, but without them, or some- 
thing allied to them, no real church is builded. 

The deacon sent me to a great square pew near 
Caleb Cushing’s pew—the Caleb who was a friend of 
Presidents of the United States all the way from Tyler 
down to Grant, and was about every kird of an official 
from a general of volunteers to Judge and Attorney 
General of the United States. I copied down part of 
an inscription: 


“The Old South Church. Founded by the Rev. 
George Whitefield. Ministered to by Rev. Joseph 
Adams, 1742-47. Organized as a Presbyterian Church 
April 7 and served by the pastors named on the Memo- 
rial Tablet. . . . This meeting-house was erected in 
1856 and repaired and improved 1829-1856 and again 
in 1905. The bell was cast by Paul Revere and son in 
1802 

“In its broad aisle April 25, 1775, Major Ezra 
Lint enrolled the first company of volunteers enlisted 
for the Revolutionary Army. . . . Another member, 
Captain William Coombs, gave the army a shipload 
of arms and ammunition in 1775. From these doors 
in October, 1789, went forth the Presbytery of the east 
ward to greet Presicent Washington.” 


The pastor, Rev. Hugh M. Day, was on his 
vacation, but the president of the Presbytery, Rev. 
Mr. Polley of Haverhill, motored down bringing 
several motor cars full of his people, and presided in a 
simple, unaffected, adequate way. In the pulpit 
were the Rev. George W. Hilton of the Bellville Con- 
gregational Church, and Rev. Edwin H. Prescott, 
pastor of the Baptist Church. In the prayer of the 
latter there was an especial uplift and blessing. 

Whitefield is buried under the pulpit. The old 
deacon later took me into the tomb through the base- 
ment, and let me look upon the remains of the great 
evangelist 157 years after his death. I had no idea 
when I started that I was going to do it, and was 
quite startled for an instant when down “in the 
narrow house’”’ the electric light suddenly was thrown 


_ many went with us to the train. 


full on the massive forehead of the well-preserved 
skull and also on the “‘remains’”’ of another old preacher. 
There was reason enough for not having any services 
down there. But up in the church to the left of the 
fine old high pulpit there is a cenotaph to Whitefield. 
On it Mr. Belden deposited a wreath brought from 
London, on which were these words: 


“This wreath is laid upon the grave of George 
Whitefield in reverent and grateful memory of his 
great work for the Gospel of Christ and the English- 
speaking people, by the Rev. Albert D. Belden, Su- 
perintendent-elect of the Whitefield Memorial Church, 
London, England, on behalf of that Church, the Central 
Missions Committee of the London Congregational 
Union, and in the name of British Evangelical Chris- 
tianity. 

“It is accompanied by the fervent prayer that Gol 
in His mercy may vouchsafe to our generation another 
outpouring of pure and urgent Christian evangelisn 
as widespread and as wholesome in its results as the 
work of this the greatest Evangelist in the history of the 
British and American tradition.” 


At the top of the wreath was Whitefield’s motto, 
“No quest: no conquest.” 

Mr. Belden is undersized out of the pulpit, but 
full size in the pulpit. He captured clergy and people 
alike. They surged up around him afterward and 
His address dealt 
with many themes, but had unity: the need of es- 
pecial friendship between all English-speaking peoples, 
the unifying power of Christianity, the meaning of the 
evangelism of Whitefield, the need of an evangelizing 
Christian people to-day. As might be expected, he’ 
said plain things about war. ‘The war to end war 
proved that the next war will end us. If the dogs of 
war are unloosed they will be on the heels of every 
man, woman and child in the world. The great aim 
in the next war will not be to fight fair. It will be to 
fight fast and blot out the entire industrial popula- 
tion as quickly as possible. The great hope of our 
day is that never before have there been as many 
people who understand what God is after as now.” 

He traced lines of influence running from genera- 
tion to generation. ‘‘Out of the work of George White- 
field as a field preacher, John Wesley took courage to 
go to the masses. From John Wesley the spirit de- 
scended to John Newton. By the work of John New- 
ton, Wiliam Wilberforce was changed from a gay 
and careless youth to the man we call the liberator of 
all British slaves. From Wilberforce the impulse 
leaped across the Atlantic to the anti-slavery leaders 
of New England.” 

From Whitefield also he traced lines of influence 
to Wesley, Shaftesbury, Kingsley, Bright, Cobden, 
Lloyd George and Ramsey MacDonald. 

The walls did not fall in on him when he praised 
British labor leaders in the heart of New England 
and I breathed easier. 

“Tf you are hugging your Christian discipleship 
to you,” he said, “merely to run your own careers, 
there is lacking to you the purpose of your Lord.” 

“Whitefield,”’ he said, ‘‘is not to be interpreted 
by what the world calls ‘mere evangelism.’ He had a 
keen interest in education. He was a friend of the 
orphan. From his work has come the best of social 
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change since the eighteenth century. Whitefield 
summons us to individual salvation and social sal- 
wation.” 

Mr. Belden made the interesting suggestion that 
it would help on the cause of friendship between 
England and America for the parish in Newburyport 
to send back to England the remains of Whitefield, 
possibly for interment in Westminster Abbey. “I 
beg you to believe,” he said, ‘‘that I believe as Christ’s 
people you are capable of such an act of self-sacrifice. 


The Proposed Amendments 


Edwin C. 


=q\N the published notice of the proposed amend- 
(1 | ments to our Laws of Fellowship, which will 
4 Bi) be submitted to the next session of our General 
mate Convention, it is truly stated that I have co- 
operated with the Board of Trustees in preparing 
them. It is also true that, in my opinion, they can 
be legally adopted, and that, if they are adopted, they 
will legalize what is known as dual fellowship—fel- 
Howship, that is, in two distinct denominations—for 
our clergymen and our parishes. 

It does not follow, however, that I believe in 
such fellowship, or that I favor the adoption of the 
amendments which would legalize it. As a matter of 
fact, I do not; and I am sure that they should not 
be adopted, at any rate, without a full understanding 
of what their adoption would signify and of what 
would be involved in it. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as many of the prospective 
members of the Convention are probably not familiar 
~with the history of the case, or with the full significance 
«of it, and as the Convention will have other important 
matters to consider, it is advisable for me, I think, 
to take this method of explaining my position in re- 
~gard to it, and thus to obviate the necessity of taking 
‘any of the crowded time of the Convention’s session 
‘for doing so. If any of those who disagree with me 
will follow my example in that respect, I shall be glad 
‘éo have them do so. One of the causes of confusion 
and of mistaken action hitherto has been a lack of 
understanding in regard to the matter on the part of 
a good many of the members of the Convention and 
the difficulty of explaining it to them offhand while 

e Convention is in session. 

In the first place, then, let it be borne in mind that 
until ten years ago there was no attempt to change 
our Laws of Fellowship, which positively forbade 
any dual fellowship. Neither any of our clergymen 
nor any of our parishes could legally hold our fellow- 
ship and at the same time hold that of any other 
denomination. For several years, however, there 
had been a desire to change that law on the part of 
some of our people, and also, alas, some illegal eva- 
sions of it; in consequence of which, at the session of 
the Convention which was held in 1917, an amend- 
ment to Articles III and IV of the Laws of Fellowship 
was proposed, the object of which was to legalize dual 
fellowship, so that either a clergyman or a parish 
could legally hold fellowship in our denomination and 
at the same time hold fellowship in some other de- 
nomination. 
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It would move all England, all Europe and the world.”’ 

If I had not looked into the coffin, I might be 
more enthusiastic about the suggestion. I am for it, 
of course, as a beautiful symbol. I am for tending 
‘with loving care the places of sepulture. But from my 
peep into the coffin behind that little iron door at 
Newburyport I gained one ineradicable impression: 
Whitefield is not there. 

The dry bones suggested immortality. 
narrow box never confined his great spirit. 


That 


to Our Laws of Fellowship 


Sweetser 


The proposed amendment was so incautiously 
recorded, however, that it could not legally be adopted, 
because it conflicted with an article of the Convention’s 
Constitution, and I called attention to that facton 
the floor of the Convention; notwithstanding which, 
my contention was disputed, and the amendment 
was declared to have been adopted by the necessary 
number of votes. Soon afterwards, however, many of 
those who voted for it, including our General Su- 
perintendent, having had more time for considering 
the matter, assured me that they had changed their 
opinion concerning it, and had decided that I was 
right, and that the vote to adopt the amendment, be- 
ing illegal, was necessarily null and void. 

At the next session of the Convention, in 1919, I 
made a motion to have it declared null and void, and 
by vote of the Convention the matter was referred to 
the Board of Trustees, who soon afterwards appointed 
a special committee of five for the purpose of revising 
the entire Constitution and Laws of the Convention, 
“so as to bring them up to date, and harmonize the 
various parts, and eliminate the cause of dispute” 
concerning them. 

But in 1921, at the session in Detroit, when the 
Trustees submitted their proposed revision of the 
entire Manual of the Convention, instead of offering 
something which was definite and understandable 
as a substitute for those portions which were involved 
in dispute, they merely said in regard to them, ‘‘the 
same as at present,” leaving everyone to interpret 
the expression for himself. 

Two years afterwards, at Providence, when the 
time had arrived for the proposed revision to be rati- 
fied, I asked the Secretary of the Convention, who 
was a member of the committee, who is also the sec- 
retary of the Trustees, to give me a definite statement 
as to the meaning of the expression ‘‘the same as at 
present.”” What are our Laws of Fellowship at pres- 
sent? said I; and in answer to my question he gave me 
a copy of the latest Manual of the Convention, which 
was printed in the year 1916, a year before the amend- 
ment whose object was to legalize dual fellowship 
was proposed. He was entirely right in doing so, and 
I so stated to the Convention, and none of the mem- 
bers disputed or questioned it. With that interpreta- 
tion: of the expression “the same as at present,” 
Articles II-IV of the Laws of Fellowship were adopted 
without any dissenting vote, making our Laws in 
that respect the same as before there was any dispute 
in regard to them. 
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A new edition of the Manual, embodying all of 
the Laws, should have been issued as soon as possible 
after the Convention adjourned; but, for some reason, 
it was not. Nearly two years elapsed before even the 
new Constitution and By-Laws were published; and 
the Laws of Fellowship adopted at Providence in 
connection therewith have not even yet been published 


as they ought to have been. But, strange to say, at 


the session in Syracuse in 1925, without any apparent 
authority a pamphlet was circulated which purported 
to contain the Constitution and By-Laws of Fellow- 
ship of the Convention, but which, instead of con- 
taining the Laws of Fellowship adopted at Providence, 
in 1923, included the amendments which were offered, 
but not legally adopted, in 1917. On that account I 
protested against the acceptance of the pamphlet, 
and the Convention voted to refer the matter for ad- 
justment to the Board of Trustees together with me. 

Since then I have had considerable correspond- 
ence, and a personal interview with the Trustees; and 
have submitted for their consideration two forms of 
amendment to our present Laws of Fellowship, either 
of which if adopted would legalize dual fellowship— 
one of which would give, and the other of which would 
not give, to persons holding such fellowship a right 
to vote in our Conventions. The first of those sug- 
gested forms is embodied in the amendments which 
are now proposed by the Board of Trustees. 


One of the trustees has told me that he thinks © 


that nearly all of them admit that I am “technically 
right,’’ which means, I suppose, that I am right as to 
the facts and the legal aspects of the case; and that, 
of course, involves an admission that our Laws of 
Fellowship at present, as adopted at Providence in 
1923, are the same as they were in 1916. Personally, 
I should prefer to have them remain so, as I do not 
believe in dual fellowship; but I shall of course accept 
it without more protest if it is legally adopted; and I 
am perfectly willing that, if so disposed, the Conven- 
tion shall have an opportunity to adopt it under- 
standingly and legally. 

Let us clearly understand, then, what the adop- 
tion of the amendment which is now proposed would 
involve, and also what it would not involve: 

1. It would falsify our denominational statisties 
by counting among our clergymen some of the men 
who are being counted by some other denomination 
and who are rendering to our own denomination no 
service at all. 

2. It would enable such clergymen to take part 
in our Conventions, where they would have the same 
voting power as the most faithful and useful of the 
pastors of our churches. 

3. It would enable men to be educated in our 
theological schools, partly at the expense of our de- 
nominational scholarship fund, and then to become 
pastors in some other denomination, without losing 
their legal right to take part in our Conventions. 

4. It would subject us to the ruling of some other 
denomination in regard to the probationary period 
which we shall require of clergymen who come to us 
from that particular denomination before giving to 
them our full denominational fellowship. 

5. It would not, however, legalize anything which 
has already been illegally done by any of our Conven- 


tions or Committees of Fellowship. It would have no 
retroactive effect. It would not be an erpost facto 
law; and the Convention has no power to enact such 
a law, which is forbidden not only by its own Rules of 
Order (Robert’s Rules of Order, sec. 39), but even to 
our National Congress by the Constitution of the 
United States. If any Committee of Fellowship has 
hitherto done anything “‘in violation of the laws re- 
lating to their powers or of the rules for their govern- 
ment’’ it was legally “‘‘of no effect’? (Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Art. II, Sec. 6), and no subsequent action can 
give any effect to it. If the proposed amendment is 
adopted, those clergymen who now nominally hold 
dual fellowship, if they desire to have it legally, must 
renew their application for it and comply with all of 
the conditions, including an acceptance of our Pro- 
fession of Faith. 

6. In my opinion, the adoption of the proposed 
amendment would not really promote the interde- 
nominational comity in whose interest it is frequently 
advocated. Thoroughly believing in such comity, as 
expressed in a co-operative federation of churches, 
and having no objection, moreover, to even an or- 
ganic union of our own denomination with any other 
denomination which agrees with us in our faith and 
our system of government, I deprecate such an ec- 
clesiastically bigamous sort of relationship as dual 
fellowship would necessitate. 

Comity between two denominations does not 
require membership in both of them at the same time 
any more than comity between two churches of the 
same denomination requires membership in both of 
them, or than comity between citizens of two of.the: 
states of our Union requires citizenship in both of 
them, or than comity between two nations requires 
citizenship in both of them. The only nation, so far 
as I know, which ever authorized such dualism on the 
part of its citizens was Germany, during the recent 
great unpleasantness, and neither the purpose nor 
the effect of that peculiar legislation was to help the 
good cause of international comity. 

Under our laws as they now are, any of our clergy- 
men who wishes to do so can at any time go from us 
to some other denomination, and afterwards come 
back to us very easily if he is worthy of doing so. He 
has only to surrender his legal fellowship with us when- 
ever he goes away from us and to apply for it again 
when he wishes to come back to us; in the meantime 
being counted only once at the same time and only 
where he then belongs. That is both comity and 
common sense. The law as it now exists is both sim- 
ple and sensible, and I advocate its continuance, as 
the Trustees are aware. If I am overruled in that 
respect, however, by the adoption of the proposed 
amendment, I shall raise no further objection, but 
loyally accept the. situation and continue to do my 
part as I have hitherto. 


*% * % 


We can not kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides, 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides: 
But tasks, in kours of insight will’d, 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 
- Matthew Arnold. 
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“Truth Without Prejudice or Fear” 


An Interview with the Editor of the New York World 
Edward H. Cotton 


== ESOP, who flourished something like 2,500 
A years ago, and whose caustic epigrams on 
frail human nature offended his fellow 
=" citizens, the men of Delphi, to such an ex- 
tent that they visited violent death on him, has never 
been surpassed as a maker of fables. Among others, 
the wise Greek recited a fable about the hare who 
made fun of the tortoise for being so slow. 

“Do you ever get anywhere?” he asked, with 
a sarcastic laugh. 

“Yes,’’ replied the tortoise, 
let’s run a race.” 

So the course was laid, the fox acting as judge. 
The hare raced away at once and soon was out of 
sight. Then, just to prove his contempt for his op- 
ponent, he lay down beside the course fora nap. As 
for the tortoise, he crawled along in his slow, steady 
way,,came up to the sleeping hare, passed him, and 
was near the goal when the other awoke. The hare 
did his best, but he had slept too long, and the tor- 
toise won. 

“So you see,” old Aesop would conclude, “the 
race is not always to the swift.” 

This fable had its application for me the other 
evening when I called at the office of the New York 
World to see the Executive Editor, Herbert Bayard 
Swope. The fact does not need repeating that an 
editor who directs a great daily like the New York 
World has important appointments. So I cooled my 
heels a couple of hours in the waiting-room, encour- 
aged now and then by attendants, who assured me 
that Mr. Swope presently would be at leisure. The 
wait was rather a protracted one, with me fancying 
myself in the position of the starting tortoise with the 
hare out of sight. However, the goal of an interview 
much worth while was ultimately achieved. 

Now a word about Mr. Swope. He began his 
newspaper career as a reporter. He was promoted to 
his present position without passing through the 
various editorial grades, as most managing and exe- 
cutive editors do. He played an important part in 
the Becker-Rosenthal investigations, was a war cor- 
respondent from 1915 to 197, and in 1917 received 
the Columbia University award for a series of articles 
on Germany and the War, said to have been the best 
example of reportorial writing that year. 

No editor with whom I have talked has been more 
interested in the relation between newspapers and 
churches. Mr. Swope made numerous inquiries, ad- 
mitted a vital interest in religion, and said that one 
of his favorite pastimes was reading theological works 
and tracing out the manner in which the different 
sects have developed. That may be one reason why 


“and to prove it 


the World is hospitable to news of churches and dis-. 


courses of ministers. The World was the first paper in 
New York to devote a page Monday mornings to ser- 
mons. It ranks well up among the newspapers of the 
country in the generous and fair manner with which it 
treats religious discussions. 

However, a leaning toward the Sartetes interest 


would not, of itself, have persuaded Mr. Swope to 
open his pages. He is convinced that readers want 
religious news. What is news must come before per- 


sonal preference with every good editor. 


Now an interviewer comes to know human na- 
ture, and to have an admiration for it—but an ad- 
miration not unmixed with charity. Some persons 
positively can not talk. We do not say, will not, but 
can not. It is very, very rare to find one who does 
not wish to talk. In reality, talking for publication is 
as much an art as writing for publication. Sight of 
notebook and pencil frightens some subjects into 
dazed silence while it encourages others, for they 
know what they say is going to be accurately stated. 

Persons like Mr. Swope are the delights of inter- 
viewers, for they express ideas directly and easily. A 
person of importance whom I once interviewed re- 
minded me that one should never attempt to record 
an interview who could not use shorthand. He was 
entirely right. Repeatedly have I regretted that a 
course in shorthand was not offered at the theological 
seminary I attended—never more so than during the 
brilliant discourse of Mr. Swope. But—I did as well 
as I could, and here it is. 

“My idea of editing a newspaper,” he began, 
to do as little harm and as much good as possible.” 

This may be as good a place as any to quote the 
canons which have governed The World since it was 
established May 10, 1888, by Joseph Pulitzer, and 
which are printed under the masthead of each issue: 

“An institution that should always fight for 
progress and reform, never tolerate injustice or cor- 
ruption, always fight demagogues of all parties, never 
belong to any party, always oppose privileged classes 
and public plunderers, never lack sympathy with the 
poor, always remain devoted to the public welfare,. 
never be satisfied with merely printing news, always 
be drastically independent, never be afraid to attack 
wrong, whether by predatory plutocracy or preda- 
tory poverty.” 

“Newspapers are reflections of life in ink,” said 
Mr. Swope, “‘or as Cowper puts it, ‘A map of busy 
life—its fluctuations and its vast concerns.’ Their 
contents form an index of social progress or an indict- 
ment of social conditions. Newspapers should be 
troubled far more by the question, ‘Is it true?’ than 
‘Is it pretty?’ 

“Not everybody reads everything in a paper, 
but everybody reads something, and somebody reads 
everything. Papers must divide their news into what 
the people want to read and what they ought to read. 
I believe the more important papers in this country 
preserve a sound balance between what the public 
desires and what it needs. 

“On the World we do not take the attitude of the 
Christian Science Monitor on the one hand nor of the 
tabloids on the other. We don’t print everything— 


x 


sixty-per-cent of what comes into this office goes into 


the wastebasket; but we don’t publish what some 
newspapers consider desirable news, 
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“Journalism must be honest, first of all. It 
could neither be honest nor serve society if it never 
included crime news. Much that is unpleasant gets 
into newspapers first and last; but please remember 
that evils are not corrected by ignoring them or say- 
ing pleasant things about them. In reality crimes of 
violence are not given particular prominence in news- 
papers to-day, as the following analysis of the im- 
portance attached to themes of the day relative to 
space given in standard papers, will indicate: 

First, Economics, that is, business, commerce, 
industry, finance, and labor. 

“Second, Sports. 

“Third, National and international politics. 

“Fourth, Arts and opinions. 

“Fifth, Crimes of violence. 

“Sixth, Judicial news, including divorce. 

“Seventh, Accidents and catastrophes. 

“Eighth, Social activities. 

“Ninth, Education and religion, including chari- 
ties and philanthropies. 

“American newspapers have recently passed 
through a rather strange experience, with a new way 
of getting news to the public; namely, through half- 
size sheets known as tabloids, in which pictures, 
titles, and condensed paragraphs are employed. The 
tabloid seems to have gathered its own group of 


readers and has affected little if any the circulation of . 


old-line newspapers.” 

We need to interrupt the interview here with a 
word about this rise of the tabloid newspaper, for it 
is an important aspect of daily journalism. Tabloid 
journalism flourishes in New York, though contrary 
to statements in responsible magazines it does not 
seem to be particularly feared by publishers of es- 
tablished papers. Although in New York to-day the 
tabloids have a million and a half readers, the older 
‘journals have lost little if any of their following. Here 
is a phenomenon, as the New Republic points out, with 
a million and a half persons buying daily papers and 
reading them who did not buy them before. Does it 
mean an increased interest in the news of the day? or 
does it mean that the tabloid has discovered a means 
of attracting readers hitherto unknown in the pub- 
lishing world? Some papers think these convenient 
little sheets have lessons for them, and are adopting 
some of their methods. 

“We make a distinction,” Mr. Swope remarked, 
“between interesting readers and pleasing them. We 
must interest, but that does not mean that we must 


please. We intend to seek truth without fear and to 
print it without favor. Why should we strive to 
please? 


“Some criticize what they call the abuse of front 
pages, saying that editors devote too much space to 
the trivial and the transitory. The first page is the 
show-window, the ballet group. My personal opinion 
is that page one should present a balanced ration, with 
the light and the humorous setting off the grave and 
the portentous. 

“Now and then a minister comes to us and wants 

‘to edit our paper for a day. But it would be folly to 

give him that privilege, for, lacking publishing experi- 
“ence, the result would be pharisaical, mythical, a 
jumble, and an offense to all phases of truth. I hope 


I am printing what it is best to print. Editors must 
make quick decisions. Undoubtedly, now and then, 
that greatest publication of all, the wastebasket, gets 
material that should be displayed, while it should get 
other material that zs displayed; no one is infallible. 

“Newspapers have grown amazingly in importance 
in the last decade or two. They are better than they 
used to be, and have more respect for the rights of the 
individual. It is rare for any newspaper to-day to 
print news injurious to the person unless that person 
has offended civil or moral law. The attitude is one of 
service to community development, and is sure to be- 
come more and more so. 

“Religious news, too, in the last few years has 
taken on added importance with publishers. In the 
World we print sermons representing sects all the way 
from Catholics to Unitarians. We do not care to print 
distinctive sermons so much as to represent a cross 
section of the religious belief of the nation. Thus we 
will publish with equal readiness a sermon by John 
Haynes Holmes, the liberal, and the Pastor Haldeman, 
the conservative; by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson the 
Congregationalist, and by Father Duffy the Catholic. 
We do not print, either, sermons by Holmes, Coffin, 
or Fosdick because of the position of those men, but 
because of their news value, realizing that some readers 
look on religion as a phenomenon of civilization, while 
others think of it merely as having its place in the 
flow of humanity. 

“True journalism, ‘seeking the truth without 
prejudice; speaking the truth without fear,’ deserves 
the praise that Lincoln gave it as a molder of public 
opinion, and justifies the comment of Jefferson: ‘The 
basis of our Government being the opinion of the 
people, the very first object should be to keep that 
right. Were it left me to decide whether we should 
have a government without newspapers or newspapers 
without government, I should not hesitate a moment 
to prefer the latter.’ ” 

These interviews have revealed two things; first, 
that standard newspapers are no longer interested 
primarily in the startling and sensational; and second,. 
that the managing editor, familiarly known as the 
“Old Man,” who stormed through the composing 
room as the paper was going to press hurling explet- 
ives to the right hand and the left, exists only in 
imaginative narratives. Those who get out a news- 
paper, editors, reporters, printers and secretaries, 
are a great fraternity, courteous to each other, meet- 
ing on the level, loyal to their paper, devoted to their 
calling, doing the day’s work honestly and skillfully, 
and under a tension known to but few other callings. 

Said Mr. Swope in an address before the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York, a section 
of which he gives me permission to paraphrase: ‘‘News- 
papers do not invent, they chronicle. Editors and 
reporters are directors and call-boys, never authors or 
creators. A paper is a public stage where the drama 
of life is played. All who play a part have right to 
exit and entrance.” 

Can you find a better interpretation of journal- 


ism to-day? If more people understood the task and 


the object; there would be less criticism and more 
commendation for the service rendered America by 
those who gather and distribute the news. 
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Our Prayers Together 


S. Laurine Freeman 


Sunday 

“Search the Scriptures.” 

In Letter Forty-one of Fors Clavigera Ruskin 
wrote: “I am a simpleton, am I, to quote such an 
exploded book as Genesis? My good wiseacre readers, 
I know as many flaws in the book of Genesis as the 
best of you, but I knew the book before I knew its 
flaws, while you know the flaws, and never have known 
the book, nor can know it. And it is at present much 
the worse for you, for indeed the stories of this book 
of Genesis have been the nursery tales of men the 
mightiest whom the world has yet seen in art, in 
policy, and virtue, and none of you will write better 
stories for your children, yet awhile.” In other words: 
If you know of a better book, go to it! We need just 
such a sharp, sane word as that to stop the idle talk, 
and remind us that in the thick of the battle the Gene- 
sis account of things has successfully sheltered the 
faith of God’s fighters. Those who fail to perceive the 
eternal value of the early narratives of Genesis are 
lacking in judgment. 

“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a hght 
unto my path.” 


Monday 


“Enoch walked with God.” 
Where in the most accurate and up-to-date text- 
book shall we find a statement that for sheer sub- 
limity can be put alongside that simple, yet so pro- 
found statement, that ‘“Enoch walked with God?” 
Every word in the so short record of Enoch’s life, when 
placed under examination, expands indefinitely. This 
is what matters, this is what makes the book divine. 
It is exercising its function as a Bible in showing first 
of all and foremost of all the beauty of the God-lit 
life. What more can one say of such a life than that 
-it was a walk with God? This is religion at its sim- 
plest and sublimest. 
“O Master, let me walk with thee, 
In lowly paths of service free. 
Tell me thy secret, help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care.” 


Tuesday 


“The Lord said unto Noah.” 

“The Lord said unto Noah’—and He said it, 
not in plain English or in plain Hebrew, but in the way 
in which He still says things to such as have the ears 
to hear and the mind to be the saviors of their fellows 
in a time of godlessness and iniquity. The more in- 
timate friends grow, the less plainness of speech do 
they require. The clearer the understanding between 
them, the closer the intimacy, the more they seem to 
delight in communicating in veiled language and 
signs. Their communications with one another are 
not made on printed forms “for your information, 
please,” from which all possibility of error is supposed 
to be excluded. They communicate the uncom- 
municable in looks, in gestures, in secret signs, in 
eloquent silence—the most satisfactory medium of all. 
It is indeed one of the great chapter-headings of life— 


the moment, indeed, when the interest of the story 
may properly be said to begin, when a man first hears 
the voice of God, and takes his orders. 


“Thou hast dealt well with thy servant, O Lord, 
according unto thy word. Teach me good judgment 
and knowledge; for I have believed thy command- 
ments.”’ 

Wednesday 

“They heard the voice of the Lord God walking 
in the garden.” 

Though we have lost so much through sin, we 
have not forfeited this—the sense of the Presence in 
the garden, the rustle of the parted leaves in the 
hush of eventide, the footfall down the paths, a voice 
haunting the garden and haunting life. People have 
read so much into the Bible that is not there. Indeed 
it is not too much to say that most of the alleged dif- 
ficulties in Holy Scripture are occasioned not by what 
readers have found there, but by what they have been 
led to expect to find. 


The angels keep their ancient places— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 

*Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces, 

That miss the many splendored thing. 


People have wearied themselves, and repelled 
others, with abstruse theories and idle speculations 
which they professed to have found in the matchless 
story. They have commanded that this bread should 
be made stones, which they have forthwith proceeded 
to throw at others. When we come to the old Book 
with no other motive save the urge of a thirsting spirit 
and the ache of a tired heart, we still discover won- 
drous things. Heart speaks to heart, deep calleth 
unto deep: God keeps His ancient tryst. 


“O Lord, thou hast searched me, and known me. 
Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, 
thou understandest my thought afar off. Search me, 
O God, and know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts: And see if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting.” 


Thursday 


“Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable 
for instruction in righteousness.”’ 


It would have prevented much unfortunate mis- 


understanding if the words of St. Paul to Timothy 
had always been laid to heart by students and lovers 
of the Bible. “Every scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for instruction in righteousness.”’ That is 
the chief end and object of the Bible. But, like the 
unfortunate country of Belgium, which once was 
known as “the garden of Europe” but later came to 
be known as “‘the cockpit of Europe,” this beautiful 
story of the Garden of Eden and of the origin of human 
life and fellowship with God, has been in recent years 
the scene of many conflicts waged between the ex- 
ponents of science and the defenders of the tradi- 
tional view of Scripture. When people say that they 
pass over the opening chapters of Genesis because of 
the findings of modern science, they might as well say 
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that they will not read ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ be- 
cause they have never encountered a figure like Apol- 
lyon in Piccadilly. In the words of the late Sir Alfred 
Dale: ‘““The purpose of the Bible is not to answer the 
questions that science can answer, but the questions 
that science can not answer. It does not tell us when 
or how the world was made; it tells us who made it. 
It does not tell us how man was created; it tells us 
who created him and why he was created. It passes 
through the doors of mystery to which science has 
no key. It solves the problem before which science 
stands, and ever has stood, dumb.” 


“Thy hands have made me and fashioned me: 
give me understanding that I may learn thy command- 
ments.” 

Friday 

“Tn the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” 

This ability to see God in the world, which is the 
distinguishing mark of the Bible, is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the opening chapters of Genesis. 
They mistake its nature who try to find in them a 
textbook of history or a scientific treatise. All the 
‘trouble arose because some people forgot the fact 
that “we must not cease to believe that God did any- 
thing because we have found out the way in which 
He did it.” 
address to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, said very strikingly: “‘Men of science 
seek, in all reverence, to discover the Almighty, the 
Everlasting. They claim sympathy and friendship 
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with those who, like themselves, have turned away 
from the more material struggles of human life, and 
have set their hearts and minds on the knowledge of 
the Eternal.” 


“Oh how love I thy law! it is my meditation all 
the day.” 

Saturday 

“Canst thou by searching find out God?” 

This is the thing upon which thé writer or com- 
piler of the book of Genesis set his heart. “The sub- 
ject of the first chapter of Genesis is not Creation, but. 
the Creator. What it gives us is not a world, but 
a God.” Everything is viewed in relation to the 
Eternal Cause and Source of all things, and the name 
of God therefore occurs twenty-nine times in thirty- 
one verses. There has been creation by an intelligent 
Creator. No attempt to account for the existence of 
the universe in any other way has been successful. . . . 
Talk about the criticisms of science on this sublime 
revelation! Why, these are the very words that gave 
her her charter of freedom to search out God’s won- 
derful ways and think His thoughts after Him... . 
It was with the coming of this divine revelation that 
“In the beginning God—the one Eternal God—created 
the heaven and the earth,” that scientists were set 
free to explore and investigate and make known to us 
the beautifully methodical ways in which God works. 


“The entrance of thy words giveth light; it giveth 
understanding unto the simple.”’ 


Selections for this week are from ‘“‘Altars of Earth,’ by Hu- 
bert L. Simpson. 


The City Temple in July 


Charles F. Weller 


a) 


WENTY-FIVE hundred people in the first floor 
and two galleries of London’s great religious 
center, the City Temple! Five hundred 
es people in an overflow meeting downstairs, 
where the upstairs program was repeated. Standing 
room filled. Unknown numbers of eager men and 
women turned away entirely! Over two thousand 
reserved seat tickets asked for in advance. Such is 
the record of London’s first Fellowship of Faiths to- 
day, Thursday, July 21, 1927—a red letter day which 
will be remembered as beginning in Europe a spiritual 
movement, which promises to inspire and to unite 
East and West, America, England, Europe and the 
Orient, across the old barriers of race and creed. 

China, Ceylon, India, Palestine, America and 
Great Britain were represented to-day by eminent 
speakers who talked of Peace and Brotherhood as 
taught by seven living world religions—Buddhism, 
Christianity, Confucianism, the Hindu faith, Judaism, 
Mohammedanism and Theosophy. 

From America this Fellowship of Faiths was 
brought to London this summer, by a Hindu and a 
Chicagoan! (Kedar Nath Das Gupta and the under- 
signed.) But it was here in London, really, that the 
movement began, seventeen years ago, as the Union of 
East and West. In New York and Boston during 
the past three years the League of Neighbors, which 
started in Elizabeth, New Jersey seven years ago, has 


joined with the Union of East and West to inaugurate 
the Fellowship of Faiths which to-day, in the suppos- 


edly unresponsive capital of the British Empire, broke 


all American records. 

The most successful Fellowship of Faiths in the 
United States assembled fifteen hundred people, in 
Temple Rodeph Sholom in New York City (May 10, 
1925), to hear “Tributes to Christianity by Neighbors 
of Other Faiths.’”’ Twice that great number of earnest 
souls helped to start the European movement to-day, 
and applauded the announcement that in Sep- 
tember London’s second Fellowship of Faiths will 
present “What Christianity means to Buddhist, 
Confucian, Hindu, Jew, Mohammedan and other 
non-Christian creeds.” In India, it was prophesied 
to-day, this new Fellowship will some time have Hindus 
paying tributes to the Moslem faith and Mohammed- 
ans paying tributes to the religion of the Hindus. 

“Yes, for toleration is not enough,” said Dr. 
Annie Besant, the last speaker to-day (because Theos- 
ophy begins with “T’’) “Let us agree upon the new 
principle of appreciation with which this Fellowship 
of Faiths is bridging the old deep gulfs of creedal 
prejudice. Toleration is patronizing and scornful; 
it says ‘you may think what you like, but I know 
you are wrong.’ Instead, we are to appreciate the 
value of every religion and to seek to add its beauty 
to our own. It would be a poor world if the sun sent 
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down only one ray of color. Out of the white light 
which shines upon us from the sun, uniting all the 
colors of the spectrum, each growing earth life takes 
the colors or rays which it needs. So with the Truth 
which comes as the great white light from God; each of 
us takes what he needs at his stage of growth. Each 
faith has is own color. Appreciation unites in one 
greater glow the fragments of truth which each re- 
ligion represents.” 

The Moslem call to prayer, chanted by the Meuz- 
in of the London Mosque, picturesque in his turban, 
with fervid earnestness which stirred the great throng 
reverently despite his Arabic language, opened to-day’s 
meeting at exactly 5.15 p. m. At 7.05 p. m., on 
scheduled time, the Rev. Dr. F. W. Norwood, who 
presided as pastor of the City Temple, closed the 
meeting with his Christian, yet universal, benediction. 
In alphabetical order, the seven faiths were presented 
beginning with Buddhism of which the Honorable 
Dr. W. A. de Silva of Ceylon was spokesman. ‘‘Budd- 
ha’s message has elevated souls into peaceful living, 
all over the world, for many centuries. Why? Be- 
cause he taught men how to overcome the selfish de- 
sires which subject us to the ceaseless discords of life.”’ 

America’s own international Y. M. C. A. leader, 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy, spoke for Christianity. “I re- 
joice in this notable Fellowship of Faiths,” he said, 
“as a symbol of the new world. When Buddha and 
Jesus have so long taught brotherhood, why have we 
achieved so little? Can not all faiths agree that war 
is wrong? Without hatred based on lies, the world 
war could not have driven 26,000,000 people to their 
tragic deaths—40,000,000 if we include those dead of 
revolutions, famines, pestilence, which the last war 
developed. In the early church, he who became a 
Christian, stopped being a soldier. It rests with us 
to cease boasting of our rival theologies and to stand 
together for what all religions teach—peace and 
brotherhood. This impressive assembly to-day shows 
that the world’s great faiths can stand together. By 
so doing, they can save the world from war.” 

Dr. Wei-Chang Che’n, head of the Chinese Em- 
bassy in London, unavoidably out of town, sent his 
written message. Confucius, born 551 B. C., taught 
that: “‘Within the four seas (meaning throughout the 
world) all men are brothers.”’ “‘Confucius emphasized 
the goodness of all men everywhere, instead of the 
war-promoting doctrine that some people, in lands 
outside our own, are essentially alien, inferior—natu- 
ral objects of suspicion, hatred and attack. Con- 
fucianism emphasizes the social duties to be per- 
formed by every individual. It has never recognized 
the soldier as of high social rank. Materialism, too, 
it subordinates to ethics. Politics and politicians 
are similarly subjected, in China, to Confucius’ 
ethical ideals. And one in every five of our whole 
globe’s inhabitants, are followers of Confucianism— 
a mighty world influence for brotherhood and peace.” 

Maharajadhiraja (meaning King of Kings) Baha- 
dur of Burdwan, famous potentate of a rich native 
state in India, spoke for Hinduism. He quoted with 
approval the English writer who says: ‘‘The test of a 
‘dogma. is its: universality... As long as.the Church of 
‘England preaches a single doctrine that the Brahman, 
the Buddhist; the Mussulman, the Parsee or any. of 


the other sectarians who are British subjects can not 
accept, it has no legitimate place in the counsels of 
the British commonwealth.”” He spoke of two Hindu 
terms ‘‘Basthee’”’ (individuality) and ‘“‘Samasthi’’ 
(collectiveness). ‘““We must get to the Samesthi 
through the Basthee—through the faith of the in- 
dividual to the Fellowship of Faiths; through the 
League of Neighbors to the League of Nations.” 

Judaism was represented by Rabbi Moses Gaster 
who said he spoke ‘for the smallest nation and the 
oldest faith. Why has the Hebrew faith prevailed 
unbroken through the ages? Because it represents 
the ideals of brotherhood and peace for which this 
Fellowship of Faiths is striving—mightily with glori- 
ous promise, inter-national, inter-racial, inter-religious, 
loyal to the spirit of the one universal God and to the 
universal brotherhood of all mankind.” 

Mohammedanism or Islam, the Moslem faith, 
was presented by two speakers, Abdul Majid and Maul- 
vi A. R. Dard. “If a Moslem refuses to believe in 
Jesus, he ceases to be a Moslem. For the follower of 
Islam believes in all the religious prophets; his faith 
includes the teachings of all religions. Islam means 
peace. The Moslem ten commandments include 
mercy as Jesus taught it on the Mount of Olives, self- 
effacement, unity. No other religion is so tolerant. . 
No other has so nearly approached the ideal of a 
League of Nations. Moslems believe fervently in the 
principles of the Fellowship of Faiths—criticising no 
man’s religion, emphasizing those spiritual and ethical 
fundamentals in which all great faiths agree.” 

The one woman on the program, Dr. Annie Be- 
sant, of India, England and the world at large, spoke 
in the name of Theosophy but her oration—for it was 
truly an eloquent oration—interpreted the vision 
and purpose of the Fellowship of Faiths and prophesied 
its profound, wide-reaching influence for world unity 
and peace and brotherhood. 

A Hindu devotional song, accompanied by a 
strangely gentle stringed instrument characteristic 
of the Orient, was sung in the middle of the program 
by Dilip Kumar Roy, in his picturesque purple Indian 
robes. The chanting of the Moslem call to prayer, 
in Arabic, had been the opening music of the meeting. 
For thirty minutes before 5.15 p. m. when the meet- 
ing began, Mr. Allan Brown, organist and choir 
master of the City Temple had played devotional 
organ music. Finally, at 7.05 p.m. the City Temple’s 
vested choir led the vast throng in singing—as none 
so well as London congregations can sing—the uni- 
versal hymn written by our American, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: 

Lord of all being, throned afar, 

Thy glory flames from sun and star. 

Lord of all life, below, above, 

Whose light is truth, whose warmth is Love. 


Grant us Thy truth to make us free, 
And kindling hearts that burn for Thee, 
Till all Thy living altars claim 
One Holy light, one heavenly flame. 

¥ re ee 


» ) Whatvis the Church?» It is the-union of.all who. Love, in 
the service ofall who Suffer... ry ; 
‘4 Wilkam T. Stead. 
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These “Backward” Congregationalis 
William E. Gilroy, Editor-in-Chief of the Congregationalist 


7HE Congregationalist reprints elsewhere in this 
=| issue, along with much of the Christian 
Leader’s editorial comment upon it, a very 

* critical, and, we are bound to say, rather 
amazing letter which Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President 
of the American Unitarian Association, has addressed 
to our Universalist contemporary regarding the pro- 
posed basis of closer co-operation between Congrega- 
tionalists and Universalists. Dr. Eliot’s letter is 
written in view of the fact that the Joint Statement 
enbodyimg this basis of co-operation, which was 
unanimously approved at the Omaha meeting of the 
Congregational National Council, will come up for 
action-at the meeting of the Universalist Convention 
this fall. 

So far as the issues raised concern relations be- 
tween the Universalists and Unitarians, we have at 
present no comment to offer. It is doubtful whether 
under any circumstances we should care to discuss 
the relationships between two other bodies. In our 
negotiations with the Universalists certain facts and 
principles have been defined with much care, and in a 
way acceptable to Commissions representing, re- 


spectively, the Congregational National Council and | 


the Universalist Convention. In unanimously ap- 
proving of that Joint Statement Congregationalists 
have had in mind the guidance, and not the limita- 
tion, of their own freedom of action for the future, 
and they would expect the Universalists to exercise 
as large a freedom for themselves. 

But Dr. Eliot’s letter contains statements and 
implications which bear directly upon this Joint 
Statement, which affect the whole question of mutual 
co-operation and fellowship among Christians and 
churches of “‘free’’ type, and which characterize our 
own Congregational fellowship as “backward” and 
illiberal with so much bluntness that one is compelled 
to question how carefully Dr. Eliot has weighed his 
words. In the last two paragraphs of his letter Dr. 
Eliot represents the Unitarians as “carrying forward 
as best they can the work of simplifying the religious 
thought, democratizing the religious organization 
and Christianizing the religious life of our generation.” 
In this work, he says, they crave the fellowship of 
“their Universalist friends.” With all of that only 
the most reactionary Congregationalist could find 
fault. To simplify religious thought, to democratize 
religious organization, and to Christianize the re- 
ligious life of our generation, are surely the ends and 
purposes most fundamentally essential and worth 
seeking. But when Dr. Eliot proceeds to characterize 
the proposed co-operation of Universalists with Con- 
gregationalists, on the basis defined in the Joint State- 
ment, as a preference on their part “‘to turn backward 
and fall in with the main body of the Christian army 
that is slowly and hesitatingly coming along the roads 
that the Universalists and Unitarians have blazed,” 
and when in that event he represents the Unitarians 

-as going “‘ahead alone,” he reveals a conception of 
religious progress and of what has been happening 
in the entire field of religious life during the last half- 


century, that seems to us not only amazing, but 
appalling in its meagerness and narrowness. And 
the closing sentence of Dr. Eliot’s letter only adds to 
our amazement. “When, my dear sir,” he writes, 
addressing the Editor of the Christian Leader, “you 
have got through making polite bows to Orthodoxy, 
then the Unitarians will be glad to welcome you back 
to the glorious toils and perils of the pioneers—only 
we have been steadily on the march and you may have 
to run a little to catch up.” 

In all of this, whether Dr. Eliot intends it or not, 
there is a left-hand slap at the fellowship represented 
in the National Council of Congregational Churches 
which we do not relish and which the Congregational- 
ast would be justified in resenting. As a matter of 
fact we have too high a regard for Dr. Eliot to permit 
ourselves to say frankly what we think of it. We 
should much prefer to think of Dr. Eliot in the light. 
of the excellent and co-operative part that he has 
played as President of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches than in the light of words that we hope. 
have been hastily written, and that present an un- 
pleasing picture of a Unitarian thanking the Lord 
that he is not as other men are, or even as these Con-. 
gregationalists. 

Is Dr. Eliot so distinctly sectarian, or so obsessed 
by the importance of the group that it has been his. 
honor to lead, that he assumes that that group is only, 
or pre-eminently, the force in American religious life 
which makes for the ends that he defines? Is his letter: 
to be understood as seriously asserting that the great 
fellowship represented in the National Council of 
Congregational Churches is not, broadly speaking, en- 
gaged in the work of simplifying the religious thought,. 
democratizing the religious organization, and Chris- 
tianizing the religious life of our generation? Because 
Gladden and Gordon and Amory Bradford and Her- 
bert C. Herring—not to mention a host of others whose: 
work represents, not the by-currents, but the main 
stream of Congregational life and influence—have 
chosen, for reasons which we believe they could have 
defined with great clearness, to do their work in the 
fellowship of what Dr. Eliot calls “Orthodoxy” (with 
a capital O), have the influences that they have rep- 
resented been less, in the threefold way that Dr. Eliot. 
defines, because they have not been of the Unitarian: 
fold? 

We speak boldly and plainly. We do not in any 
way underestimate the great liberalizing influence of 
the Unitarian movement, nor do we underestimate in 
any way theextent and nature of the historical cleav-. 
age that came in the ranks of Congregationalists, but. 
we declare, without hesitation, that it is the spirit. 
that Dr. Eliot displays in this criticism, the assump- 
tion of a Christian and liberal superiority, which is. 
doing more at the present hour to continue that: 
cleavage than the considerations of metaphysics or: 
of theological orthodoxy, out of which it arose. If 
there is ever any hope of undoing the evils that. have 
arisen from divisiveness and exclusiveness in the 
realm of religion, where, despite differences in opinion, 
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Christian love (which all profess to emphasize) ought 
to rule, surely it must be through getting away from 
the querulousness and self-complacency that have 
marred and circumscribed the activities of certain 
so-called liberal groups almost as much as a self- 
stituted orthodoxy has marred and limited the ac- 
tivities of conservatism. 

In this connection we much prefer the temper end 
expression of the Editor of the Christian Leader, who 
says, discussing this specific point in Dr. Eliot’s 
letter: 

We sometimes have been a little doubtful about 
who were the pioneers. With unbounded admiration 
for the heroic work of Unitarians and Universalists, we 
have noted two significant things: 

First: A breadth of scholarship, a willingness to 
‘suffer for opinion and a zeal for service in the so-called 
Orthodox Church which we have not always found in 
the so-called Liberal Church. It may be true that 
Universalists will have to run to keep up with the 
Unitarians, but it is more likely to be true that both of 
us will have to run to keep up with the noble company 
of prophets in other communions. Where in Christian 
history can be found a nobler exemplification of the 


Christian spirit than in the Congregational Council in 
Omaha? 

Second: Speaking now for ourselves, and not the 
Unitarians, we have found symptoms of a complex to 
which small groups are peculiarly exposed—a fixed ob- 
session that we are the liberals and that most of the 
liberalism of the world comes from us. We do not have 
to disparage our real contributions to see that this kind 
of attitude makes us the laughing stock of the well- 
informed and discriminating. 

We believe that both Unitarians and Universalists 
would profit by closer contact with the heroism, self- 
sacrifice, and zeal of the main stream of Christian his- 
tory, and that historic Christendom might be enriched 
by letting itself get better acquainted with us. 

At any rate what we propose to stand for is co- 
operation with all Christians, Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional, and all others who believe that the basis of vital 
Christian unity is a spirit—a willingness to walk the 
Christian way, ‘‘a common acceptance of Christianity as 
primarily a way of life.” 

If the United Liberal Church can not come natur- 
ally and spontaneously along that line, it had better be 
postponed. But we believe that is on the way. 


The Congregationalist. 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


IX. 


“Our Dwelling Place’’* 


Harry F. Shook 


MIN this last Sunday of the season we think of 
wi the vacation days ahead, and the changes 
they may bring to some of us. There are 
i} those who will live in summer cottages near 
the water; there are also those who will live in country 
homes; some may spend much time in travel and in 
‘various camps. For many there will be new scenes, 
‘new friendships, new points of view; and for others 
there will be the renewal of old ties that have grown 
precious through the years. But we shall all have one 
experience in common, however much we may differ 
in other respects—and we shall all continue our dwell- 
ing in the Most High. 

Our thought for this morning centers in our 
Eternal Dwelling-Place. The Ninetieth Psalm opens 
with the words: “Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations,’ and in the twenty-eighth 
verse of the seventeenth chapter of the Acts is the 
text, “‘In Him we live, and move, and have our being.”’ 


I 


We all know that everywhere about us there is a 
generous supply of oxygen. Nature seems to have 
been most generous in the distribution of this element. 
We know, too, that this oxygen is necessary to life. 
We might say that in oxygen have we dwelt in all 
generations. Or we might say that in oxygen we 
live and move and have our being. That would bea 
scientifically correct statement, though it would not 
be particularly inspiring or comforting. But when we 
think that oxygen is one of the manifestations of God’s 


. Sermon preached at the Universalist Church in Concord, 
New Hampshire, on June 26, 1927, the last Sunday before the 
summer vacation season. 


Providence, and that God is as universally present as 
oxygen, we are better able to see the significance of 
the words of the Psalmist and of Paul. 

Everywhere we turn we are greeted by the evi- 
dences of love—the love of parents for their children, 
the love of children for their parents, the love of men 
and women for each other, the love of great souls for 
truth and for all humankind. We know that wherever 
human beings are found, there also will love be found. 
We know, too, that life develops and expands under 
the influence of love, and that without tenderness and 
sympathy life becomes bleak and of little worth. He 
could say that love has been our dwelling-place in all 
generations; or that in love we live and move and 
have our being. Most of us would accept such a 
statement as truth. Equally true is the declaration 
that God is our dwelling-place, for love is of God, and 
we are told where love is, God is. 

As near to us as the oxygen which we breathe, as 
comforting to our hearts as the benefits of love, should 
be our appreciation of the home we have in the Eternal. 
When we are comfortable in our family circle, or lonely 
on the highways of travel; when we are at ease doing 
the familiar task or disturbed over some new and 
challenging undertaking, when we are keen for the 
adventures of the day, or depressed and of lagging 
spirit; whether we are high over the earth or deep 
within it; be we on land or sea, awake or asleep—ever 
it remains true that God is our dwelling-place, and in 
Him we live and move and have our being. 


II 
To some people God is a stern and forbidding 
Being, austere and unapproachable, of Whom they 
stand in awe and fear. Our text this morning in- 
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dicates that rather than such a conception, God 
should be as near and as dear to us as our very homes. 
We should feel comfortable as we think of God. 

To certain others, God is the Supreme Being, but 
they are unable to go beyond that—their idea of the 
Eternal is very hazy and indefinite. Our theme to- 
day suggests that rather than such an unsatisfactory 
position, the Divine should be as intimate to our souls 
as the atmosphere of the dwellings in which we live. 

This may appear too mystical, or perhaps a bit 
presumptuous, this idea of being on familiar terms 
with Deity. It depends upon one’s thought of Deity. 
If we deify the unknown, the mysterious, we grow 
more or less superstitious and fearful. If we deify 
Natural Law and Beauty and Truth and Good-Will, 
we have more freedom and ease. It is true that primi- 
tive man probably worshiped because of fear—he saw 
so much evidence of power in the processes of nature, 
which he could not understand, that he sought safety 
in the worship of the great Unknown. 3 

It is not so to-day. We may say that our Deity 
is found, not by imagining some supernatural and 
capricious Monster, jealous and vindictive, of whom 
we are to stand in continual dread; rather by project- 
ing faith along the lines of the known to an Infinite 
and Eternal Being of benevolence and dependability, 
in whom we may have confidence. While we do not 
feel that much is known yet of all that may be known 


some day, we do think that, compared with what 


primitive man knew, we can properly base our con- 
cept of Deity upon our knowledge rather than upon 
our ignorance. 

If the psalmist in the long ago could say, out of 
his faith, that God has been our dwelling-place in all 
generations, how much more ought we to be able to 
say it, with all of the advantage of our modern view- 
point. The progress of the years only brings the truth 
home to us the more forcibly. 


Ill 


Let us put it a little differently. Our habitation 
isin the Divine. Our natural home, and that in which 
we shall thrive best, is the dwelling with God. What- 
ever we associate with the Highest, whatever we think 
of as noble and lofty and worthy of reverence—in that 
we should feel at home; in those joys and experiences 
and values we should be at ease, and think of them as 
our natural and rightful environment. 

Sometimes we feel very strongly the limitations 
and weaknesses of the flesh. These are times when we 
think of ourselves as being quite largely creatures of 
the dust. Yet the physical is not our real abiding- 
place; we have no continuing home in the realm of the 
material. We feast and adorn and indulge our bodies, 
and we are not satisfied. We store up great external 
wealth, yet do not feel rich. It is only in the domain 
of the spiritual, where are faith and hope and love and 
aspiration, that our souls have the touch of congeniality 
and the sense of security that we associate with home. 

In former years the emphasis of the preacher was 
often upon the frailties of the flesh and the depravity 
of human nature. In the churches to-day we hear of 
the high calling of the sons of men and of the chal- 
lenge to them to enter into and possess their Divine 
heritage. There is sense and soundness.in the domi- 
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nant note of the church of the modern spirit, which 
stresses not that which appalls, but rather that which 
appeals. 

There is a tendency in the literature of to-day to 
call by the name realism that which betrays sordidness 
and licentiousness and general unworthiness. I 
protest. It is as real, it is as true of human life, to 
portray the fine and the helpful and the idealistic as 
the base, to call only that which disgusts high-minded 
folk realism is unjust, and a misuse of words. We 
should all recognize the truth that the Divine is our 
proper habitation. 


IV 


There is one further thought with which I close. 
God as our dwelling-place is unchanging and Eternal. 
Establishing ourselves at home with God gives us a 
sense of security both now and forevermore. We 
may pass by the way of the door called Death from 
this room in the Father’s House into another room of 
the Father’s House, but we are ever in the Father’s 
House. There are hosts of good folk who have the 
faith to believe that if we are #t home with God here 
and now, we are at home with Him always, and: we 
may rest secure in the confidence that His mercy and 
love underlie all of life, both in the time that is, and 
in the days that are to come. : 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Not Knowing People 


I have Five Grandsons of Assorted Ages, and they are Fine 
Boys. And this Old World will feel new feet on the Accelerator 
when they get to running it. And one of these, who is named 
for me, hath Large Freckles, and Red Hair, and a Cheerful 
Smile. And it is not always possible to know what he is Think- 
ing About, but it is always About Something Else. 

And he it is who getteth the mark of AA in Relig. And he 
is rewarded by having to gather up the ‘Smelly Songbooks. For 
he is the Religiousest Boy in his room, as he himself doth confess. 

And I suppose that there is not in the town where he liveth a 
boy who is Better Known. ‘ 

Now on a Sabbath he went to the Sanctuary. And the 
Ushers are Great Jokers. And the Head Usher thought it would 
be fun to greet the Little Fellow as if he were a Stranger. 

And so when the lad entered the Vestibule, the Head Usher 
took him in hand, and led him across to one of the Other Ushers, 
and inquired, saying, Dost thou know this Young Man? For I 
think I do not recognize him. 

And the other one, who also had known the little fellow all 
his life, scratched his head, and said, I do not think I remember 
him. 

And the Little Fellow, in a very gentle tone, in which was 
no Anger, neither Resentment, said: That is what Peter said 
about Christ. 

And they let him through the door very quickly, and he went 
down the aisle, jingling in his pocket the Six Cents which he hath 
with him, a Nickle to drop in the Plate and a Cent to jingle it 
against. 

And the ushers said one to another, That is a Very Innocent- 
Looking little Red-Headed child, but he hath a Come-back like 
the Kick of a Mule. 

And when I heard this Piece of History, I said, A boy who 
hath a Come-back like that, so Mild and so Effective, should 
make his mark as a Philosopher. 

But this have I discovered, that it is not always safe to 
count on the simplicity of the guileless, for sometimes the Lord 
doth give unto them a mighty spirit of discernment, and there 
be times when out of the mouth of babes cometh Unexpected 
Wisdom, and it sometimes hath a kick in it, _ 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THIS ONE PRAISES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I surely enjoy the Christian Leader just as much in the 
sunny South as in our Ohio home. There is no Universalist 
church in Tampa, so my daughter and I attend the First Con- 
gregational church, and enjoy the association very much—a 
wide-awake church. 

We hand our Leader on to those about us; also have sent 
some to Chio, New York and Texas. It is too full of good things, 
to keep just for ourselves. 

Ella M. Olin. 

Tampa, Fla. 


* * 


ANOTHER FRIEND 


To the Editor cf the Leader: 

I am eighty-eight years and six ronths old. I have read 
the Leader or its predecessors for about seventy-five years, and 
could not do without it. Now at this age it is a great comfort 
to me, is now my church and friend in my lonely hours. I en- 
joy our editor’s ‘“Cruisings’”’ very much. 

° Mrs. Ella Dickinson. 


Livonia, Mo. 
* * 


THIS ONE BLAMES 


To the Ecitor of the Leader: 

Have we no place in our denominational paper for the chil- 
cren? To ke sure, once in a while there is the heading “Home 
and Chilcren’”’ but, like the article in the issue of July 23, how 
many children would be interested in it? Certainly our children 
are worth looking after, as they will be our young folks to-morrow. 

Full well do I remember how eagerly, as a child, I looked 
forward to the weekly visits of the good old Gospel Banner, which 
always had some interesting little stories for us, many of a re- 
ligious nature. But how things have changed in these days! 

Nothing for the children, no sermons that would serve as 
balm to the moumer’s stricken heart, in fact, ofttimes, who 
would know it was the organ of our denomination but for the 
Articles of Faith printed near the top of the paper? 

I was very sorry when the name of our paper was changed. 
“Christian Leader’? could apply to any denomination, but “‘ Uni- 
versalist Leader’ belonged to our own, and certainly we are Chris- 
tians. 

Were we ashamed of our name, that the name of our paper 
was changed? God fortid! Let us sacredly cherish the name 
which our pioneer fathers worked so hard for, to spread the glad 
tidings of God’s eternal goodness and love. Probably not a 
minister in our denomination to-day who would preach for 
nothing, or for a mere pittance, as did those ministers in early 
times. 

I am glad to see so many Universalists protesting against 
losing our denominational name. 

If the Congregationalists, Unitarians, or any others, have 
come to believe as we do, let them join us and not try for a new 
church. I hardly think Murray, Father Drewand Ballou, Miner, 
Sawyer, James and Royal Pullman, J. W. Hanson, Geo. W. 
Quimby, D. L. and Mary Livermore, if living to-day, would be 
willing to give up the name Universalist. 

I surely am glad of the stand Judge Galer, J. Grace Alexander 

and Ida E. Stone have taken, and I am with them in retaining 
the name Universalist. 
f In the past few months the initials of two our ministers have 
been given wrong, please allow me to correct. The editor of 
the New Covenant should have been D. L. Livermore and not 
DIP. The editor of the Gospel Banner was Geo. W. Quimby. 
No other Quimby ever edited it (that I remember) unless it was 
his wife after he died. 

My father had the Gospel Banner as far back as 1847, ’48, 
749, 60, and half of ’51; had them kound and they are in the house 


to-day. I think he always took from then on until it was taken 
over by the Leader. 

He too was a Universalist minister. 

I expect you will call me one of the kickers, but nevertheless 
I may know some things about pioneer days which many of 
you do not, as I was born in 1855. 

Perhaps this may go into the wastebasket, but you will 
certainly know how I stand on the question. 

Clara L. Pattee. 
Burnett, Wis. 


* * 


SPLITTING A TOWN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This letter is written with the hope that it may reach some 
authority who can bring about a change of minister, which will 
restore harmony. 

In a beautiful little hill town, in the northern part of Mas- 
sachusetts, are two parishes, Congregational and Universalist; 
the latter, with a resident pastor, has services in the morning; 
the former has preaching in the afternoon. 

In times past there have been most cordial relations between 
the two churches. The Universalist minister has been helpful 
to the other parish; the Congregational children have attended 
the Universalist Sunday school, and have even been christened 
by the Universalist minister on Children’s Sunday. Recently 
some member of the Congregational parish started the idea 
of having a Sunday school of their own. Upon this, all helpful- 
ness departed from the Universalist minister. He said it would 
break up his Sunday school, and he went around telling the 
people not to send their children to the new Sunday school. 

This has divided the peaceful village into two enemy camps, 
which will have nothing to do with each other in matters of 
general interest where they formerly worked together, and the 
feeling is very bitter. 

If you wish for name of town, and of our un-Christian minis- 
ter, I will give them, but only with a view to their being of help 
in restoring harmony, and retrieving the reputation of our 
denomination. 


* * 


WE ARE WITH YOU 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please excuse a little delay in remittance. I have not been 
very strong of late, but can’t do without our paper, taken so many 
years under its different names. When you fail to hear from me 
it will be because I have passed on to the higher life, for June 28 
was my eighty-seventh birtday, but I may rally and be here some 
time yet. Have always been interested in and worked for the 
Universalist Church, and feel badly that I can’t do more now, 
but the younger people are doing finely, and I am glad to say 
that Rev. Ellsworth Reamon, who succeeded our beloved Mr. 
Ashworth as pastor here, is much liked by all. He isa fine young 
man. I see in the Leader he is to be one of the speakers at 
eastern meetings in August. 

Now a request: I know that our denomination is strongly 
against capital punishment, but do wish that the Leader would 
make some strong appeals to help create a sentiment so strong 
that soon the old barbarous law may be swept from every state. 
I should think Massachusetts and New York, so proud of brain 
and culture, would be ashamed to have it their law, and all states 
which yet have it. You see Michigan was much agitated by the 
subject during last legislature session. Some few for it introduced 
a bill to have it restored to Michigan. It was very close, finally 
defeated, but they say it will come up again next session. I hope 
not. Many good men and women, too, are strongly against it. 
The Commandment, ‘“‘Thou shalt notkill,”’ was meant asmuch for 
law makers as for the mental wrecks of the underworld. Not that 
the criminal should escape just punishment for the crime, but it 
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should be certain for him and protection of others. We must 
prevent law makers from committing legal murder—the death 
penalty. It is a bad example for sane men, supposedly mentally 
sound, to take the life of a person too weak mentally to resist 
temptation. Prison for life, if needed, will do him more good. 
Lynching is most frequent in states having the death penalty. 
People think, “If the law will do it later we may have revenge 
now and save time.” 

Excuse the length of this letter. 
that law erased from every state. 


I am so anxious to see 


LSA. €- 


fi ek 


SUGGESTION FOR FERRY BEACH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ferry Beach is a good place for young people to go and have 
a good time and the Institutes are accomplishing much good. 
Never having visited the place, I motored down recently with 
some friends from Boston for the day. I want to suggest that 
one or two signs be put up on the main road indicating where to 
turn off for Ferry Beach, and perhaps one or two indicating that 
the turn which seems to be the natural one is not the right turn. 
When I made this suggestion to one of the officials at the Beach 
he replied very emphatically that it was our business, as good 
Universalists, to know where Ferry Beach was, and to be so 
famliar with it that one would not need to have the road marked. 
Does this mean that the Ferry Beach Association does not want 
any new people? The Association is making many improvements, 
but after this interview I was inclined to wonder whether they 
realized that we were living in a motor age. The accommoda- 
tions are limited and we assume that it would greatly extend 
the influence of the place to have a large number of day trippers 
by motors. In order not to give a wrong impression let me add 
that we received a cordial welcome and were nicely treated. 

Boston. 
* * 


PUT THE BOYS TO WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In several sections of the South we have groups of Uni- 
versalist churches which are neglected the greater part of the 
time because there are no ministers to supply the pulpits. These 
churches are in rural districts, and the financial remuneration 
that any minister would receive is small. Each of these churches 
desires special services of one or two week’s duration in the sum- 
mer, and there should be regular services once a month. The 
limited number of ministers in this section makes it impossible 
to satisfy the demand for these special services and months pass, 
sometimes years, without any meetings of any kind in Univer- 
salist churches. 

Some of us have been considering this problem for years, 
and a partial solution might be reached if our divinity schools 
would require of certain students who have the necessary quali- 
fications and who receive convention aid and scholarships, that 
they give at least two years of service in whatever field the Con- 
vention may direct. If such a plan is not feasible, we could use 
some of our theological students in the South during the summer 
vacations. They would receive their carfare and board and in 
most instances a substantial contribution in excess of their ex- 
penses. 

More important than any financial return would be the 
experience gained by doing this kind of work. In preparing 
young men for the ministry no more valuable course could be 
offered than a course in the actual work of preaching in the 
South. If some of those who undertake this are, later in life, 
elected to positions of trust in the denomination, the knowledge 
of conditions existing in the rural districts of the South will be 
most important. 

The situation prevailing in the Universalist churches in the 
South occasions grave concern. The young people are lost to us 
because we have no services. The buildings fall into decay be- 
cause there is no leadership to maintain the interest. The mem- 
bers deplore the situation and ask for denominational assistance, 


or, in despair of aid, give up. Many, having no church home, 
attend irregularly any near-by religious institution. Some 
stay at home, preferring the quiet of the house to the rambling 
and abusive sermons of ignorant itinerants. 

Undoubtedly liberal religion has an opportunity in the 
South. Already, as a result of what has been accomplished dur- 
ing more than a hundred years, there is a greater tolerance, a 
much higher grade of preachers and preaching, and better co- 
operation in the communities. A new situation now confronts 
us—excellent highways are replacing the dangerous country 
roads, cities are rapidly growing, large industrial plants are mov- 
ing into the South, rural communities are undergoing transfor- 
mation. On some of these new highways stand Universalist 
churches. In a few cities there are Universalist churches. In 
the rural districts we have numbers of churches, and substantial 
and influential members. A minister on the job, an adequate 
financial backing, both local and denominational—these are 
imperative if we are to conserve what we already possess and 
if we are to make our contribution to the day that is now upon us. 

The South needs the liberal interpretation of religion. The 
Universalist church is asked to meet that need. What answer 
shall we give? 

George A. Gay. 
* * 


READ KLAUSNER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Another book which has proven to be of profound interest 
to me is “Jesus of Nazareth, Times and Teaching,” by Joseph 
Klausner, Ph. D., of Jerusalem. The author is a Jew. This 
work was translated from the original Hebrew by Herbert Danby, 
D. D., published by Macmillan in 1925, with 434 closely printed 
pages octavo. 

Now my reaction seems to be that it would do us “Chris- 
tians”’ a lot of good to read a work like this by a noted Jewish 
scholar. The ordinary Christian apologist gets a severe jolt in 
Klausner. After reading the book and taking time to think the 
matter over calmly, the reader may indeed modify his first im- 
pressions. Yet my reaction amounts to the conviction that 
Klausner presents many views which must modify the ordinary 
Christian conviction concerning our Prophet of Nazareth, with- 
out necessarily discounting the belief in the work of Jesus as the 
greatest prophet of religion in certain important particulars. 

The various ‘‘Lives” of Christ by such writers as Geikie 
Farrar, Hanna, etc., of great popular interest in former years, 
and which in those days profoundly influenced my own religious 
thinking, must be cast aside as of exceedingly little value to the 
modern mind, that is, the mind really modern. These works are 
ignorant of the fact that Jesus was the greatest Jew in line of 
descent and that only, and possess no conception of the constantly 
revealing fact to many minds of our day that his life and work 
contemplated no such schemes as the common Christian apolo- 
gist has contended for. 

By the term ‘‘greatest Jew in line of descent” is meant that 
Jesus did not himself “found” a church. At all times he was a 
Jew. But his work went beyond the horizon of his own endeavor, 
and Paul the Apostle especially must be considered the ‘‘founder’’ 
of Christianity in the historical sense. 

By all means read Klausner if you are not afraid to. 

Gorege L. Mason. 

Enfield, Mass. 

* * 


LOST FAITH FOR A TIME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find check for $2.50, my subscription for 
the Leader. I have been slow about sending it as I wasn’t sure 
I was subscribing for a Universalist paper. At one time I was 
rather doubtful about its being Protestant, but the late numbers 
have been so good, and as I have been a life-long reader of its 
columns, I feel I can’t do without it. 

Henrietta Campbell. 

Macomb, Ill. : 
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Home and Children 


THE PEDDLER 
A peddler came to our house; 
His coat was green = worn, 
ie hat was very dus 
is shoes were Fost bg hae 
ae he carried on his back 
A heavy, bumpy, oilskin pack. 
“Poor man!” I thought. “Poor man!” 
Then—he began! 


And, oh, if you could just have seen 

That pack when it was spread! 

Brooches and coral, combs and rings, 

Glass beads and laces, 

Looking-glasses, 

Beeswax and pearls and thread; 
Perfumes and scissors, bodkins and things; 
Thimbles and emeries and tape and twine, 
And sachets and bracelets I wished were mine; 
And cards and pencils and paper and ink, 
Pens and erasers. You’d never think, 

You’d never dream, all the things that he had; 
Enough to make Robinson Crusoe glad! 

Cook bought some post cards and hair pins and thread, 
But I'd have liked bracelets and rings instead 

If I’d had money tospend. Oh, well, 

It’s a funny old world; you never can tell 

What kind of people will come to the door, 

Who are maybe rich when you think they’re poor. 
It’s a funny old world, for you'd never suppose 
That a man with a rusty, dusty hat 

And forlorn old shoes all scuffed at the toes 


Was a gentleman quite so rich as that! 

Laura Spencer Porter. 

HOW THE PORCUPINE GOT HIS QUILLS 
loge gt: is said that long ago porcupines had no quills. 
It was in those days that one large old porcu- 
pine had his home in the midst of a deep 
forest. After the sun had left the sky one 
evening in April the old porcupine waked and stretched 
himself. When he peered out of his hole he saw that 
the ground was not green, as he had expected, but 
white. Snow had been falling; it was almost as if 
winter had come again to the world. 

The old porcupine crawled out into the woods 
and began to read the story that the feet of other forest 
animals had written in the snow. 

There were many, many footprints. Small 
squirrel tracks told that the squirrels had left their 
snug nests in the big hollow trees to dig under the 
snow and find the nuts they had hidden in the fall. 
Here and there where little field mice had frolicked 
were hundreds of tiny footprints. Over near the 
edge of the forest, where the sun shines all day long, 
other squirrels had left their footprints as they came 
to get the long sweet icicles that hung on the sweet- 
water tree; and friendly water birds had written a 
message as they feasted on little seeds. 

In a deep part of the forest the porcupine dis- 
covered a message that had been written by a large 
black bear. It told him that in the autumn the bear, 
feeling her fur and fat very thick, had found a warm 
cave and slept there, sheltered and safe, through four 
moons; then, with the coming of spring, she had 


awakened hungry and was now carefully searching 
the broad forest for food. 

The porcupine did not like the last snow message. 
He knew that bear; she thought the whole forest be- 
longed to her. 

Something slipped like a shadow between the 
trees; it was the bear herself. 

The porcupine crept noiselessly up a tree. He 
had scarcely reached the top when the bear came 
underneath and sniffed and grunted. Then the 
great animal began to climb the tree. 

The old porcupine chuckled to himself. He was 
not alarmed; the tree was too slender to hold a heavy 
animal like a bear. He was right; the bear soon gave 
up and settled back on the ground. But she did not 
go away. 

“He'll soon grow tired and cold,” the porcupine 
heard her say aloud. 

All night long the bear waited under the tall tree. 
The poor porcupine grew very tired aad cold indeed. 
He nibbled the bark of the tree and so was not hungry, 
but as the night wore on he became weary and im- 
patient. 

All the next day and the next night the*bear 
watched the tree. She seemed to be able to get along 
without either food or sleep. 

By the end of the second night the prisoner was 
almost ready to give up and drop to the ground. But 
he knew what would happen to him if he did, and so 
he held on. 

Now the rabbits and the squirrels of the woods 
loved the porcupine. He had shown them where they 
could find the sweet-water tree and where the sweet- 
est and biggest nuts grew in the fall, and he had done 
many other kind things for them. They knew. that 
he was in trouble and they wanted to help him. But 
what could such little creatures do? 

They called to the Great Spirit and told him how 
tired and cold and hungry their friend was, and the 
Great Spirit heard them. He made long slender quills 
grow out quickly from the porcupine’s skin until they 
were almost as thick as his hair. At the end of his 
tail grew so many that they made a rattling sound 
when he moved. ; 

“T give you these quills,” the Great Spirit said, 
“because you have been kind to the Little Brothers 
of the Woods. It may be that you can use the quills 
to outwit your enemy, the bear.” 

When the porcupine felt the quills in his skin he 
began to climb down the tree. 

The big bear was glad when she saw the porcupine 
coming. ‘He could not stand it any longer,” the 
bear said. ‘Aha, I have not waited for nothing!” 

Slowly, little by little, the porcupine climbed 
down the trunk of the tree. His tail. quills rattled as 
he came down, but the bear thought the rattling was 
only the sound of bare branches scraping against one 
another. She reared up on her hind lges and gazed 
eagerly into the tree. 

When the porcupine saw her waiting so eagerly 
his heart. failed him, and on the lowest bough he 
halted. -He realized-that one slap of the bear’s paw 
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would finish him, quills or no quills. Then suddenly 
he had anidea. The only chance for him, he knew, was 
to take the bear by surprise. She was still standing 
on her hind legs with her mouth wide open. If he 
could just drop into her face! 

He crawled slowly out on the bough until he was 
directly above the bear. Then suddenly he loosened 
his hold and dropped. 

He fell right into the bear’s face, just as he had 
planned to do; his stiff bristles stuck in her eyes and 
in her tongue. Growling and snapping with pain and 
rage, the great creature fled. 

The porcupine, chuckling, scuttled off into the 
underbrush. 

That is how the porcupine got his quills and why 
the big animals of the forest always let him alone; or, 
at least, so the story runs. 

All the squirrels and rabbits love him well.. He 
still sleeps by day and plays and eats by night. He is 
proud of his sharp quills, and as he waddles slowly 
through the great forest he makes for himself.a little 
rustling tune.—Eilen Muller Donaldson, in Youth's 
Companion. 

2 ee 
A MESSAGE FROM THE PAST 

At the water’s edge on the Taunton River, a little tide- 
water stream in southern Massachusetts, lies a half-submerged 
boulder that has attracted visitors and puzzled antiquarians for 
more than two hundred years. 
even when they were new and now dim with age, an inscription 
that scholars since colonial times have tried in vain to read. It 
has been attributed to an unknown, prehistoric race, to the In- 
dians, and to the Norsemen. 

The last-mentioned theory has been the most popular, and 
it has been held, as one of the evidences of their early coming to 
America, that, sailing up an estuary of the sea from where Fall 
River now stands, they left on Dighton Rock some record of 
their visit, some message for posterity. But the meaning of 
the message no one had been able to discover. 

Now comes Professor Delabarre of Brown University with 
an explanation that represents thirteen years of study and re- 
search and differs widely from all the previous suggestions, 
Beginning to study the rock during a summer vacation, he be- 
came enough interested to read everything he could find upon 
the matter. It included nearly six hundred books, but they gave 
him little help. The rock itself:treated him better, for he found 
on it, in half-obliterated figures, what others had missed, namely, 
the date 1511. That led him to a study of early sixteenth cen- 
tury voyages, and eventually to his goal. He found that one 
Gaspar Cortereal, a Portuguese sailor, had reached the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador, and sent back two ships, with 
reports, but did not himself return. After a time his brother 
Miguel set sail in search of him, and was never heard from 
again. Now Professor Delabarre announces that the inscription 
on the Dighton Rock is “Miguel Cortereal, 1511. V. Dei Hic 
Dux Ind;” which he translates as “Miguel Cortereal, 1511. 
By the will of God I here became leader of the Indians.”’ But a 
correspondent of the Boston Herald, in which appeared an ac- 
count of the discovery, rather plausibly suggests another read- 
ing. Calling attention to the dream of a new passage to India, 
which dominated every adventurer of the period, he makes the 
latter part of the inscription to read, ‘Here, by the will of God, 
I become ruler of India.” 

So scholarship has its reward, and one romance gives way 
to another no less interesting. Miguel Cortereal never returned 
to his native land. No man knows how or where he died. Does 
that greenstone boulder on the little tide river mark the spot 
where, ‘‘by the will of God,” he took possession of all India?— 
_ Youth’s Companion. 


On it is cut, in letters crude: 


THE PLEASURE IN SOUNDS AND SMELLS 


The Behaviorists tell us, if we understand them, that what 
we flatter ourselves by calling thought is a mechanical ‘“‘verbal- 
ization”’ of the reactions of the brain cells. 

Whether or not they are right—and how can they be right? 
—we have shown interest chiefly in those of our activities that 
have to do with words. Our eyes are concerned chiefly with the 
names of the things we see, and our ears in hearing words. We 
are a little ashamed of our other senses. Perhaps a medieval 
ascetic inheritance, confirmed by Puritan morality, has developed 
this inhibition, so that we find it hard to glory in mere smells, 
and in sounds that have no rational significance. 

Why don’t writers say more of the delectable smells which 
bless our lives? The automobilist, and that means the average 
citizen out of the poor-house, so seldom walks, and so completely 
smothers all other odors with that of his gasoline, that he can 
never know the ineffable joy of meeting a whiff of honeysuckle 
from the porch of a white farm-house, after a long tramp over the 
hills. O, that we had the pen of a ready writer, that we might 
attempt to describe the blessed smell of wild strawberries on a 
warm, dry day, a boon only surpassed by the taste of that most 
luscious fruit provided by God for the children of men. And 
have you ever suddenly met the smell of sweet grass on the road- 
side? 

And there are in literature so few descriptions of simple 
sounds. Oliver Wendell Holmes tells of his childhood memory 
of the sound of the shelled peas rolling into the pot. And just 
what is the ineluctable glamour of distant voices in the country 
at evening, especially over the water? Only we must not be so 
close that we hear what they say. Perhaps only those who have 
lived in New York, or another city where many of the railroads 
must be reached by ferry, can understand the thrill we still get 
from the clanking of the wheels on the pier which tighten the 
hawsers after the boat has landed. It summons childhood mem- 
ories of glorious journeys in the train to the country. And prob- 
ably only those who have lived in the East in the days of an- 
thracite can get the same sense of wonderful journeys from the 
otherwise objectionable smell of soft coal. 

But this will suffice. Let us keep our senses under the con- 
trol of the mind, of course. But let us revel in the blessings they 
can give us. Let us get all the fun we can out of smelling, and 
feeling, and hearing, and tasting (with due regard to the vita- 
mins, of course).—From “Gargoyles, in the Churchman. 

* * * 


DISCIPLINE 

Music was prohibited during certain hours in the precincts 
of the college, but one undergraduate found the. saxophone 
more engrossing than his studies. 

Next day he received a note from the higher authority: 

“Much against my better judgment, and for purposes of 
discipline only, I am compelled to regard your saxophone play- 
ing as music.’”’—Ewchange. 

* * * 
FROM COAST TO COAST 

Hemmandhaw: ‘Do you travel much in that old flivver of 
yours?” 

Shimmerpate: ‘‘From coast to coast.” 

“Goodness! Have you really gone from Maine to California 
in that boat?” 

“Oh, no. I mean I coast down one hill and then tow it up to 
another one and then coast again.”’— Youngstown Telegram. 

* * * 
JEALOUSY 

“Say, Bob,” asked an acquaintance, “why did the foreman 
sack you yesterday?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “a foreman is one who stands around 
and watches his men work.” 

“T know, but what’s that got to do with it?” 

“Why, he got jealous of me. People thought I was the fore- 
man.’’— Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 
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Science widens and clears the emotional window. There are great vistas to which science alone can lead, 
and they make for elevation of mind.—J. Arthur Thomson. 


The Anatomy of Science 
By Gilbert N. Lewis. (Yale University 

Press, $3.00.) 

Professor Lewis is the distinguished 
head of the department of chemistry at 
the University of California. In this 
book he deals with a number of the most 
recent theories of physical science, and 
the layman will find himself in deep water, 
in spite of the strenuous attempt of the 
author to be non-technical. But the 
reader who perseveres will be rewarded 
by glimpses into the revolution now pro- 
ceeding in the conceptions and methods of 
the scientist. The closing chapter on 
“Life, Body and Mind”’ is of great interest 
for religious thought, and reaches the con- 
clusion that while physics assumes de- 
terminism biology must assume choice or 
freedom. 

“On the mental and moral side we are 
limited to an extent that we do not always 
realize. Still these limitations of freedom 
need not blind us to the existence of that 
power of choice that characterizes living 
creatures, and has been discovered only in 
animate nature.” Dr. Lewis disclaims 
the label ‘‘vitalist,’ but on the ground 
that he is ignorant of the meaning of the 
term (which is no compliment to Hans 
Driesch and his followers). But he points 
to ‘the existence of great phenomena 
lying far beyond the petty domain which 
is under the nominal jurisdiction of the 
laws of physics and chemistry.” “If I 
am forced to acknowledge some creed 
with respect to vital phenomena, I shall 
be like the backwoods farmer who was 
asked if he believed in baptism. ‘Believe 
in baptism!’ he said, ‘T have seen it done.’ ” 

* * 
The Realm of Mind 
By Frederick J. E. Woodbridge (Colum- 
bia University Press. $1.75.) 

Professor Woodbridge of Columbia 
University discusses the nature of thought. 
“Although we are here and now, we think 
about events and facts remote.’ The fact 
that thinking finds no limits in time or 
space has been converted into a “‘problem’’ 
by philosophers, who ask how it is possible 
for our thinking, which is a present fact, 
to refer to facts which are not present. 
The obvious and commonplace fact Profes- 
sor Woodbridge refuses to convert into a 


problem. ‘‘When I do, I can find no solu- 
tion to it.” For him mind is a ‘“‘realm of 
being.”” This realm of being has objective 


existence. 

“Tt seems incredible that man. should 
think in a world which in itself is not 
logical, just as it seems incredible that he 
should walk in a world which in itself is 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


not mechanical. If his thinking is rele- 
vant to the constitution of things, the 
constitution of things is relevant to his 
thinking.” 

The conclusions reached by Professor 
Woodbridge leave no room for material- 
ism. ‘The real problems involved in be- 
ing a mind are not settled by writing about 
them. In meeting them man rises from 
the fact of body to that of mind... . 
Man is easily snuffed out of existence, but 
his life is a moral event in the universe 
which the chemistry of his kody and the 
logic of his mind support. And being a 
moral event, the quality of his life trans- 
mutes the uses of matter into something 
with which they are incomparable. He 
may be Prometheus, working with stolen 
fire and doomed eventually to be blasted, 
but like him boasting that the great gift 
he gave himself and others was ‘to make 
them that die cease to look forward to 
their doom.’ ” 

* * 


The Nature of Ideas 


Vol. 8 in University of California Pub- 
lications in Philosophy, various authors. 
(University of California Press. $2.75.) 
Professor Muirhead, visiting Mills Lec- 

turer at the University of California, H. J. 

Paton, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 

and six members of the California faculty 

unite to present a very interesting sym- 
posium on Ideas. The separate topics dis- 
cussed are The Real and the Ideal, Ideas 
in Knowing and Willing, Transcendence, 

The Idea of the Self, The Metaphysical 

Status of Things and Ideas, Abstract 

Ideas, Scientific Ideas and Experience, 

Ideas and Nature. If any of our readers 

are eager to be put in touch with the trend 

of philosophical thought they can not do 
better than to obtain this publication and 
read these lectures carefully. They will 
be introduced by competent, and in some 
cases brilliant, guides to the profound 
questions with which philosophy is dealing; 
and they will find that these questions are 
of practical import. 

* * 


The Modern Library 
New York, 1927. 95 cents each. 


Ecce Homo and the Birth of Tragedy. 
By Friedrich Nietzsche, translated by 
Clifton P. Fadiman. 

Nietzsche did not set out to “‘improve’’ 
mankind, but to overthrow idols, at least 
to reveal their feet of clay. He abhorred 
“the lie of the ideal,’’ and believed that 
the values which idealism has exalted are 
those ‘‘most exactly opposed to the ones 
which would ensure men’s prosperity, his 
future, and his great right to that future.” 
So Nietzsche is disconcerting to idealists. 


But he has to be reckoned with because 
his questionings are repeated in fresh form 
in every generation. Ecce Homo is the 
story of his life, written when he was forty- 
four. It is more, it is a defense of his 
philosophy, a naive explanation of his 
own greatness. It would make a good be- 
ginning for a study of his works. The 
essay on The Birth of Tragedy expounds 
an original and suggestive theory by which 
Nietzsche explains the development of 
Greek tragedy through the sharp opposi- 
tion between sculpture and music, or 
rather between the human experiences 
which found expression in these diverse 
forms of art. 


The Philosophy of Spinoza. Selections 
compiled by Joseph Ratner, with a life 
of Spinoza and an introduction. 

Can the obscurity of Spinoza’s language 
ever cease to be an obstacle to his readers? 
Can he ever be anything but the concern 
of a few specialists in metaphysics and the 
terror of casual and desultory students 
who resent the discipline of reading his 
“Dropositions?”’ If this little volume does 
not make available to general reacers the 
stimulating conceptions and liberating 
principles of a mind which ‘‘deals in a 
grand, illuminating way with all that is 
of profoundest importance in human life,” 
no book ever will. The world has still 
much to learn from this noble servant of 
truth. 


Modern American Poetry. Selected by 
Conrad Aiken. 

Here are poems representative of Aiken, 
Kreymborg, Amy Lowell, Edwin A. 
Robinson, Robert Frost, and eight other 
modern poets, whose work illustrates the 
conviction that “it would be a strange, 
and perhaps a melancholy thing, if the 
American did not, in his new scene, de- 
velop a new manner of seeing, feeling, and 
thinking.” The editor claims that in 
this volume ‘‘this new manner can be 
detected and analyzed.” 

The Modern Library makes available 
in very readable and convenient form a 
long list of recent or contemporary books 
of many types. /A new title is added every 
month. 

* * 

The Group Mind. By William McDou- 
gall, F. R. S. Second edition, revised. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.75.) 

The distinguished psychologist who 
has lately left a chair at Harvard for one 
at Duke University sent this book across 
the water before he was himself called 
from Oxford to Harvard. It is the second 
of a projected series of volumes covering 
the comprehensive subject of Social 

(Continued on page 1052) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
August 14-20. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 


August 14-20. Durham, N. H.; Head- 
quarters. 

Dr. Huntley:, 
August 14-20. Durham, N. H.; Head- 


quarters; Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


THE GALESBURG INSTITUTE 


A Happy Gathering as Reported by an 
Enthusiastic ‘‘Product’’ 

To the Sunday Schools which were minus 
representatives at the Galesburg Institute: 
This letter is especially for you, be- 

cause the church schools represented at 

the Institute will certainly get a wonder- 
ful report from their delegates, who were 
filled with enthusiasm and new ideas 
which will be a great help to their church 
school. 

Judge Galer spoke to us on Tuesday 
evening, telling us not to put ‘“New Wine 
in Old Bottles,’ for if we did something 
was sure to happen. If that is true, sisters, 
you watch the church schools that were 
represented at Galesburg last week. When 
the new wine (ideas) begins to ferment— 
look out! The yeast was added by the very 
excellent and learned instructors we had. 
I want to tell you one could see the fer- 
mentation beginning before we disbanded. 
The efiervescence was very noticeable— 
like the bubbling of yeast, or of sola added 
to sour milk. This wine is not going to be 
hermetically sealed either, but is going to 
be allowed to ferment over the whole 
church. You know how fast bacteria 
can multiply. Hope next year every 
church school will send a receptable to 
the Institute to get some of this ‘‘yeast.” 

Do you know what this Institute is all 
about? I dian’t before I went. Thought 
the church school was getting pretty 
reckless when they presented me with 
twenty-five dollars and told me to go to 
Galesburg and learn something. I was 
quite satisfied with our school and that 
twenty-five dollars was—well, was five 
hundred nickels—but with a shrug of my 
shoulders I took the money, thinking, 
“Oh, well, I need an easy vacation for 
I’ve taught school steadily for six months,”’ 
and started. My humor was no better 
when I got there, for every person on the 
train had his window open. When I ar- 
rived at Lombard I was received most 
cordially, for they thought I was the dele- 
gate from Suffolk. 

From the moment I stepped into Lom- 
bard Hall, I was glad my church school 
had had twenty-five dollars on the right 
side of the red line. I now consider it 
was a hundred per cent investment. 
Another surprise awaited me—Busy! I 
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Miss Eleanor Bonner, who, after 
completing at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity a post-graduate course in 
religious education, is to return to 
her home in Washington and be- 
come assistant to Dr. Perkins at 
the National Memorial Church. 
An important part of her work 
will be the development of a strong 
church school to use the rooms 
given as one of the memorials to 
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never was any more “rushed,” and in my 
Freshman year, too. You see, we have 
Freshmen, Juniors and Seniors in a course 
of Religious Education. For three years 
you must sit in at all the classes and 
write assignments until you have enough 
credits so that the General Sunday School 
Association may graduate you from this 
course of Religious Education. This year 
the first graduation exercises were held at 
Lombard Hall at a one o’clock luncheon. 
The graduates were Dr. Effie McCollum 
Jones, pastor of the St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, Webster City, Iowa, Harriet 
Snook, primary teacher and Cecil Funk, 
primary department superintendent oi 
St. John’s Universalist Church, Joliet, Il. 
Judge Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and 
instructor of Bible History and Extra- 
Biblical Material at the Institute, gave the 
graduation talk and presented the dip- 
lomas. In behalf of her class, Dr. Jones 
gave a brilliant response, in which she told 
Dr. Galer that they certainly did ‘‘pursue 
their studies,” that she hadn’t quite caught 
up with hers the night before, and in order 
to make up her assignment had to miss 
out on a perfectly wonderful party given 
by President and Mrs. Tilden, so that she 
might graduate with no conditions the 
next day. She let us in on a secret: she 
had lived a double life while in Galesburg 
these last three years—part of the time 
she was a down-trodden pupil, and the 
rest one of these merciless, domineering 
instructors. 

Professor Wynn of Lombard College, a 


master in the art of making extra brown 
toast, cleverly introduced each speaker. 
Dorothy Tilden, instructor in Primary 
Methods in a snappy talk asked for sug- 
gestions for a Better and Larger Institute 
next year. Mrs. Geister from Elgin, 
represented the Freshrtien class in “Giving 
the Galesburg Institute the Once Over.’ 
Vesta Keach fron Table Grove was just 
bubbling over with Institute enthusiasm 
in her peppy speech. Mr. DeWitt and 
the Rev. Fred E. Line told us to get out 
and sell the Institute idea. President 
Tilden then spoxe—enough said—I need 
not tell you that none of us took our 
after dinner nap while he had the floor. 
He graciously invited us to cone back 
again next year and bring the rest of the 
family. That means you! 

Wasn’t it Goethe who said that thought 
without action is a disease? Well, in ‘our 
Method and Recreation classes, we had 
plenty of thoughts followed by action. 
The members of the recreation class 
demonstrated very ably at the Get Ac- 
quainted party, the parish picnic, the 
Tilden party, and in the classroom. At the 
Get Acquainted party, President Tilden 
carried off the “Gobble”? honors, while 
Judge Galer took his place at the foot of 
the ‘‘continuous spelling” class, and re- 
mained there all the evening. 

One of the events to which the Insti- 
tutestudents look forward,,is the parish 
picnic, at which we are always guests. 
Fred E. Line, pastor of the Church at 
Indianapolis, and instructor of the Young 
People’s Methods, gave a take-of on a 
negro camp meeting. During his stunt he 
took up a collection to be sent to our 
mission at Sunburst. Every one, except 
Dr. Jones who had to stay at home and 
write assignments, spent a most enjoyable 
time at the Tilden character party. 
“Farmer” Tilden and “Pretty Priscilla” 
Line made a very beautiful couple, while 
the Scotch laddies, Dorothy Tilden and 
Dean Mary Slaughter came in a close 
second. 

To Dean Mary Slaughter, instructor in 
the Recreation and World Friendship 
classes, is due much of the success of this 
Institute. With her pleasing personality 
and gracious manner, she made us all feel 
very much at home and very happy. I 
mentioned the lecture given by Judge 
Galer. Dr. Effie M. Jones gave a most 
instructive and interesting lecture on 
“The Riddle of Personality.”” Why don’t 
you start a fund right now in your church 
school, and when next July comes, instead 
of spending it all for fireworks, save 
most of*it and come on down to the 
Galesburg Institute and we'll finish the 
celebration down there? Get some of our 
old methods exploded. 

An Institute Booster. 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Dr. S. G. Ayres and Mrs. Ayres of 
Brookline Mass., are guests for two 
weeks, until Aug. 13, of Mrs. Frances 
Humphrey, Mount Philo Cottage, North 
Ferrisburg, Vermont. Miss Charlotte 
Ayres and Gilbert, daughter and son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Ayres, are having a vaca- 
tion at Ferry Beach. 


Burglars recently forced their way into 
the home of the Rev. Otto S. Raspe at 
158 Hancock St., Cambridge, Mass., and 
stole a gold watch and $19 in cash out of a 
bureau drawer. In the same drawer was 
$105 concealed under a Bible which the 
visitors did not find. 


Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., pastor 
of St Paul’s Church, Chicago, was at 
Headquarters Aug. 38. Dr. Brigham had 
just come from West Stockbridge, Mass., 
where he had put his summer home in 
order to be sold and was on what he called 
“a sentimental journey” to St. Andrews 
Bay, N. B., to visit Mrs. Van Horn, an 
old Sunday school teacher of his early 
days in LaCrosse, Wis., where Mrs. Van 
Horn’s husband was general manager of 
the Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis 
Railroad. : 


Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Granger of the 
Washington Church were at Head- 
quarters recently after a vacation trip 
to Ottawa, Montreal, the White Moun- 
tains and Lake Winnepesaukee. Mr. 
Granger is treasurer of the Washington 
society. 


Harry T. and Edith A. Hayward of 
Franklin Mass., some time ago gave 
$25,000 for a new Salvation Army unit. 
The new building has just been opened at 
Sharon, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Hayward 
are members of the Franklin parish and 
Mr. Hayward is a trustee of Dean Acad- 
emy. 

Miss Catherine Lewis, daughter of 
Mr. M. W. Lewis, moderator of the 
Washington parish, formerly on the Na- 
tional staff of the Red Cross, has con- 
tributed the sketch ‘““Now Tell Mother,” 
for use in the Roll Call for 1927. 


Mrs. Pearman, mother of Rev. 
Marguerite Pearman McIntire, was at 
Headquarters Aug. 3 with Miss Marion 
Downing of Norway, Maine. 


Mr. C. H. Emmons, Regional Director 
for New England of the Near East Relief 
was at Headquarters Aug. 3. 


Alabama 
Camp Hill.—Rev. George A. Gay, pas- 
tor. The morning service, July 24, was 
conducted by our young people. Kimball 
Gay, a student at the University of Ala- 
bama, presided and spoke on “Service.” 


Osler Langley, a student at Canton Theo- 
logical school, read. a paper on ‘‘The 
Church.” 

Chapman.—Rev. Henry T. Crumpton 
of Hoospeston, Ill., visiting friends in the 
South, stopped to see his former parish- 
ioners at Chapman, much to their de- 
light. Mr. Crumpton will preach at Chap- 
man the third Sunday in August. Rey. 
George A: Gay delivered two sermons 
here July 24, and addressed a district 
meeting of lumber manufacturers the 
following Tuesday. The meeting was held 
in the hotel at Chapman belonging to the 
H. T. Smith Lumber Company.  Fol- 
lowing the morning sessions the delegates 
drove to Mr. J. G. McGowin’s beautiful 
home, and greatly enjoyed a chicken 
barbecue which was served in the grove 
and adjacent to the lake owned by Mr. 
McGowin. An interesting private chris- 
tening occurred at the home of Mr. Floyd 
McGowin Wednesday, July 27, when 
James Greeley McGowin, Jr., was bap- 
tized by Rey. George A. Gay. The 
paternal grandfather and grandmother 
were present, and all of the child’s aunts 
and uncles but one witnessed the ceremony. 

Brewton.—Rev. H. T. Crumpton, for- 
mer minister of the Universalist churches 
at Brewton and Chapman, while en route 
to points farther South, stopped to preach 
on Sunday, July 24, and the church was 
filled with friends to greet him. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
The new minister and his family are now 
settled in the thoroughly renovated par- 
sonage of St. Paul’s church. Mr. Mooney 
is spending the summer in Palmer, utiliz- 
ing the time in becoming fully acquainted 
with his people and the conditions of the 
parish. This will be a. fine preparation 
for the fall and winter. For the first time 
in Palmer, union servees of the Baptist, 
Congregational and Universalist churches 
are being held. These will be in St. Paul’s 
Chureh on Aug. 14 and 21. The con- 
gregations have been surprisingly large for 
the summer season and the number of 
children and young people attending very 
pleasing. St. Paul’s vested choir, under 
charge of Mrs. S. R. Carsley, continues to 
furnish music through the summer. Plans 
are being made now for the church school. 
There is the prospect that our church will 
have this fall and winter the best church 
school in Palmer. 

North Adams.—Rev. Mary Andrews 
Conner, pastor. On Children’s Sundays, 
June 12 and 19, Mrs. Conner christened 
nine children. The work of the church 
goes nicely. At the request of the parish, 
Mrs. Conner is to continue as pastor 
just as in the year past. At a special 
meeting held on July 1,,it was voted to 


pay $187 to the General Convention in 
answer to the appeal of the Convention for 
all possible financial aid before the Hart- 
ford session. Mrs. Conner will spend the 
summer at Rochester, Vermont, with the 
exception of the first half of August when 
she will be at Northfield, Mass. 

South Acton.—Rev. A. J. Torsleff, pas- 
tor. There will be no Stnday services 
during the month of August. The paster is 
spending his vacation of Orland, Maine. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle will hold its 
annual fair on Thursday, Nov. 10. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville-—Gordon Chilson Reardon, 
pastor. During the month of July the 
interior of the church auditorium has 
been completely redecorated and a new 
lighting system installed. The roof and 
steeple have been covered with multi- 
colored asbestos shingling and both the 
church and parsonage painted on the 
outside. The vestry has also been painted 
and the lighting rearranged. A new lava- 
tory has been installed, and the furnace 
room rebuilt with adequate coal bins and 
a concealed closet for tables and standards. 
The kitchen is now a model of efficiency 
with new serving windows, a moveable 
serving table, and several additional cup- 
boards. These features, together with a 
new electric lighted announcement board, 
new pulpit equipment, collection plates, 
hymn board, clock, and player piano for 
the vestry, provide excellent resources 
with which to start the church year. The 
minister and his wife, returning from their 
wedding trip, found thekitchen and pantry 
well stocked with supplies, the gift of the 
Mary D. Randall Woman’s League, and 
a breakfast-room set, bridge lamp, and 
gate-leg table presented by the local Ro- 
tary Club. Sermon themes for August 
will consist of the analysis of Methodist 
Episcopal, Congregational and Universale 
ist doctrines of belief. Evening services 
at eight o’clock will be devoted to il- 
lustrated sermons. The vacation activity 
of Woodsville Universalists was concerned 
with the Fourth of July celebration which 
netted $1,500 for Community Field, the 
outing for city children, and the Chautau- 
qua which takes place in August. The 
state convention will convene here Sept. 
23. The Woodsville Universalist, official 
publication of the parish, will appear again 
with a September ‘“‘Convention’”’ issue. 
Twenty-six individuals joined the church 
Easter. The music department consist- 
ing of the orchestra, young ladies’ vested 
octette, mixed quartette, and male quart- 
ette will function commencing Sept. 4. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1050) 
Psychology, his Introduction, published in 
1908, being the first and foundational 
volume. Familiarity with the earlier 
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book on the part of his readers is as- 
sumed by the author. 

There is, as Dr. McDougall says, a 
paradox to be faced. ‘‘Participation in 
group life degrades the individual, assimi- 
lating his mental processes to those of the 
crowd, whose brutality, inconstancy, and 
unreasoning impulsiveness have been the 
theme of many writers; yet only by par- 
ticipation in group life does man become 
fully man, only so does he rise above the 
level of the savage.” How organization 
of the group “may, and generally does in 
large measure, counteract the degrading 
‘tendencies, and how the better kinds of 
organization render group life the great 
ennobling influence by aid of which alore 
man rises a little atove the animals and 
may even aspire to fellowship with the 
angels’’—this is the theme of the book. 
Space does not permit any detailed con- 
sideration of Dr. McDougall’s argument. 
It is forcefully presented and concerns it- 
self with social interests and objectives 
of great moment, and it finally leads to the 
conclusion—perhaps we should say the 
faith—of the author that the group spirit, 
rising above the level of a narrow patriot- 
ism, becomes the supreme agent of human 
progress. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Texas Convention, Newcastle, Young County, 
Aug. 26-28. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-28, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

Peet 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The North Carolina Universalist Convention will 
meet in the First Universalist Church of Rocky 
Mount, Sept. 1-4, 1927. at which time amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws will be passed upon. 

Norma Ward Stanfield, Secretary. 
es 


TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH SCHEDULE FOR 
MURRAY GROVE 

From Philadelphia, Market Street Wharf to 
Tom’s River, N. J. — 

Leaves Pennsylvania R. R. station (standard time): 
7 a. m., 8.28 a. m., 12.20 p. m., 3.04 p. m. 3.52 p. m. 

Motor coach from C. R. R. of N. J. station, Tom’s 
River to Piedmont Inn, Murray Grove, N. J. (stan- 
dard time): 6.47 a. m., 10.17 a. m., 3.37 p. m. 

The trains from New York (Liberty street sta- 
tion) are (standard time): 2.30 a. m., 12.30 p. m. 

These trains connect at Lakewood, N. J., with 
motor coach to Piedmont Inn, Murray Grove. 

Piedmont Inn is just a few minutes walk from 
Murray Grove House. 

Program Committee, 
et 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 

The biennial session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Hartford, Conn., October 19 to 23, 1927 


for the receiving of reports, election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legal- 
ly come before it. 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
: ee 
THE FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


The 1927 Institutes will be held as follows: 

Second Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 13-20. A special 
week for older young people. 

Boy Seouts Week—During the last of August. 

Weekly rates, per person, including board and 
room, for the coming season will be as follows: 
Rowland Hall $18 or $19. The Underwood $17. 
The Quillen $17. The Cottage (for women) $16. 
The Pavilion $16. Men’s Dormitory $15. Tent 
$15. Quillen House Annex $16. Rates for children 
vary according to age. 

Ferry Beach is reached by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad to Old Orchard, and then by bus or taxi 
to Ferry Beach. Tickets should be purehased to Old 
Orchard. The postoffice address is ‘‘The Quillen 
House,” Saco, Me. 

Send your application, with enclosure of one dollar 
annual dues, to the Secretary of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, Rev. Elmer D. Coleord, 924 West 
State St., Trenton, N, J. 

2% 


TEXAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The fortieth annual session of the Texas Univer- 
salist Convention will meet at Newcastle, Young 
County, Aug. 26-28. 

Besides the usual business and devotional meet- 
ings, Institutes will be held at 3 p. m. each day as 
follows: “Organization and Administration,’”’ W. H. 
Rollins, leader; “The Bible as the Foundation of 
the Christian Religion,”” Rev. J. D. Barker; ‘‘The 
Practical Application of Christianity,” Rev. R. L. 
Brooks. : 

We hope to have a large automobile party to meet 
at the chapel, corner Texas and Lamar Streets, 
Fort Worth, early Aug. 25, to go through in com- 
pany. Let all who can arrange to go this way write 
me at 902 N. Maine, Cleburne. 

All who plan to go to the Convention should 
notify Mrs. George Terrell of Newcastle. 

W. H. Rollins, Secretary. 
* x 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S LEADERSHIP CONFER- 
ENCE 


The Young People’s Leadership Conference at 
Ferry Beach, Maine, August 13-20, is planned for 
young people above the usual Y. P. C. U. age. 

General topic for the week: ‘‘Building a Christian 
World.” Rev. Stanley Manning, dean. Daily 
program includes: 9-10 a. m. Class, ‘‘God in the 
Thought of Man,” teacher, Rev. John Murray At- 
wood, D. D. 10-12 p.m. Forum discussion period 
based on topic for day. 

Monday: ‘Family: Relations.’”” Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. The present status of the family. 
Home life. Divorce. Double standard. Who 
shall marry? The church and family life. 

Tuesday: ‘Industrial Relations.’’ Special speak- 
er, Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. Student leaders. 
Topics: The industrial revolution in relation to 
family and community life. Capital vs. Labor. 
Economic imperialism and backward races. 

Wednesday: ‘‘Race Relations.”” Leader, Mildred 
Towle. Topics: Race consciousness. Race su- 
Pperiority. Racial problems in America: the immi- 
grant, the negro. Caste and Christianity. 

Thursday: ‘International Relations.” Special 
speaker, Rev. Clarence Skinner, D. D. Topics: Re- 
sults of world war on Christianity at home and 
abroad. Forces making for peace. Forces making 
for war. The church and the program of good-will. 

Friday: ‘‘Church Relations.” Rev. Tracy Pull- 
man, leader. Special speaker, Rev. John van Schaick, 
D. D. Topics: Co-operation. Federation. Union. 
Our church and its relation to other churches. 

For reservations write Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
924 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. Enclose $1 
for dues to the Ferry Beach Park Association. 

* + 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE NEAR BOSTON 


The following ministers have notified the State 
Superintendent that they will be in or about Boston 
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during July and August They may be reached at 

the address given or through the office of the Su- 

perintendent, telephone Kenmore 6570. 

Abbott, Lawrence W., 463 Blue Hill Ave., Roxe 
bury. Roxbury 8791 

Andrew, Frank H., 923 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge. University 1640-M. 

Ayres, Samuel G., 36 Winchester St., Brookline. 
Regent 9153-R. 

Barney, Edward M., Fay Ave., Lynn. 
Breakers 6518-W. Office, Jackson 1492. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham St., West Newton. 
West Newton 2278-J. 

Dusseault, William F., 39 St. Andrew Road, East 
Boston. East Boston 2163-J. 

Freeman, S. Laurine, 368 Central Street, Saugus. 
(Until July 11 and after Aug. 15.) 

Lothrop, Donald G., 83 Bloomfield St., Lexington, 
Lexington 299-W. 

Marshall, Harold, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
Kenmore 6570. Home, Melrose 0731. 


Home, 


Office, 


Milburn, Ulysses S., 88 Waverly St., Everett. Ev- 
erett 3521. 
Paige, John M., General Delivery, Haverhill. Hav- 


erhill 3814-W. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., 30 Pleasant St., Wakefield. 
Crystal 1676-M. 

Scott, Harold G., 68 Keith St., Weymouth. Wey- 
mouth 1753. 

Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Road, Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950. 

Van Schaick, John, 176 Newbury St., Boston, Of+ 
fice, Kenmore 6570. Home, Regent 1295. 

x * 


HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels 

Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; double, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

Bond Annex Hotel, With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$3.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00, Without bath: single, $2.50. 

Highland Court (American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person. 

Allyn House. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Garde. With bath: single, $8.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00 to $5.00. 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. 


Garages 


Hotel Bond, 132 Allyn St., $1.00 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 cents a 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day. 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. 

Make reservations early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge- 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

* 


SUNDAY PILGRIMAGES IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE 


Attention is called to the services which will be 
held at Fremont, N. H., during the month of August. 
On Aug. 14 Rev. A. W. Altenbern will preach in 
the Methodist Church at Fremont at 11 a.m. On 
Aug. 21, Rev. E. W. Whippen will preach in the 
old meeting-house at Fremont at 1l a.m. On Aug. 
28 Mr. Richard Billings will preach in the old meet- 
ing-house at Fremont at 11 a. m. 

On Sunday, Aug. 21, there will be a special ser- 
vice at East Lempster, N. H., when a bronze tablet 
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placed upon the Universalist Chapel will be dedi- 
eatied to the memory of Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D. 
Mr. Conrad B. Rheinard, the pastor at East Lemp- 
ster will be in charge of the services. Rey. Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester will preach the sermon and make the 
dedicatory prayer. 

On Sunday, Aug. 28, will be held the annual pil- 
grimage to the old meeting-house at Langdon, N. H. 
Service at 11 a. m. with sermon by Rev. John B. 
Reardon of Gorham, N. H. Service at 2 p. m., with 
the president of the New Hampshire Convention, 
George E. Danforth presiding, and addresses by Rev. 
L. V. Lobdell and Rev. C. R. Skinner, D. D. 

George F. Fortier. 
ae 
SUMMER ADDRESSES 


Rev. J. M. Fogelsong, Pine Grove Beach, Big 
Star Lake, Baldwin, Michigan. 

Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., The Moorings, South 
Brooksviile, Maine. 

Rev. H. H. Hoyt, East Hiram, Maine. 

Rev. S. H. Roblin, D D., Picton, Ontario, Canada. 

Rev. Alfred S. Cole, Buckfield, Maine. 

Rev. Helen Ulrich, Box 174, Chautauqua, New 
York. 

Rev. L. S. MeCollester, 209 Broad Street, Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire. 

Rev. J. M. Fogelsong, new home address: 447 
Thomas Street, S. E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Charlies Francis Potter, Church of the Divine 
Paternity, 4 West 76th Street, New York City (ac- 
tive minister after Sept. 1, 1927). 

Rev. F. L. Masseck of Sata Paula, California is 
no longer active minister, has been put on the Team- 
work List. 

Rev. E. E. Marggraf, 6 Hapgood Street, Bellows 
Falls, Vermont (on Teamwork List). 

Rev. George F. Magraw, 335 Pine Street, Lockport, 
New York. 

Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, 8 Main Street, Pitts- 
field, Maine. 

Rev. Evan T. Evans, North Hatley, Province of 
Quebec, Canada. 

Rev. Ermer D. Colcord, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Rev. H. R. Rose, D. D., South Harpswell, Maine. 


* * 


AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser of Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 


Amend Article IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, “the Universalist Leader,”’ the words, 
“some paper of general denominational circulation,” 
so that the article shall read: ‘“‘These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disci- 
pline, may be amended at any regular session by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of general 
denominational circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 


Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words, “setting forth the 
above facts” and ‘as provided in the preceding 
section,”” and by adding, after the word “year,” 
the words, ‘‘unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settied 
as pastors over its parishes without surrendering 
their Universalist fellowship, in which case he may 
be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba- 


tionary period which is required by that denomina- 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universalist 
clergymen,” so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in which he resides, 
who shall take action upon the case. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
probation of one year, unless he belongs to a de- 
nomination which permits Universalist clergymen 
to be settled as pastors over its parishes without 
surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
case he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 3, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,” so 
that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 
tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4, by substituting for 
the words, ‘‘who has not,”’ the words, “until he has,”’ 
and by omitting the words, “it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
men granted fellowship under this section,” so that 
the section shall read as follows: 

“Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 
lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 
clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 
salist fellowship until he has been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.” 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 


to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 
that body: < 

Amend Article IV by adding the following as 
Section 5: 

“Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 
CLINTON K. DAVIS LICENSED 


At a recent meeting of the Fellowship Committee 
of Rhode Island a license to preach was given to 
Clinton K. Davies, who for ten years has been su- 
perintendent of the Parkside Chapel in Providence. 
This is a neighborhood church and is non-denomina- 
tional. Mr. Davies is a member and trustee of the 
Church of the Mediator. He had charge of the ser- 
vice in the Church of the Mediator on July 31 in the 
absence of the pastor, Rev. Fred C. Leining. 


HAUDUGAN CAUDAL TARTU AA ATE 


Local and Suburban 
Service 


AAC UT AEA EAA HA ADULT TT 


AA NATE TES 


a 


DANIEL WEBSTER said: 


“Who gives to his country an educated Christian 
citizen, serves both God and man forever.” 


This saying is Coubly true of the person who gives the world at this time a re- 
ligious and social leader for the training of the youth of this and other lands. 

More than two score of splendid young men and women who wish to give their 
lives to the moral and religious training of children and youth have applied to Bos- 
ton University School of Religious Education and Social Service for tuition scholar- 
ships. They are for the most part children of ministers, missionaries, teachers and 
other religious and social workers, whose parents have been unable to save enough 
money from their small salaries to send their children to college. They are willing 
to work nights, mornings, Saturdays and during their vacations for board, room, 


Looks, ete., but they need help for tuition fees and other necessary expenses amount- 


ing to $250 each per year. 


Are there not in New England forty laymen or lay- 


women who will send these forty young menand womentocollege next year? 

A note to the dean of this school will bring you specific information about 
worthy students who will be deprived of training for Christian service unless help is 
received from interested citizens who are willing to make an investment in the 
youth of today to save the c‘vilization of to-morrow. 


Address: WALTER S. ATHEARN, Dean 
Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service 


Interdenominational 
Co-educational 
College and Professional courses 


20 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


560 students 
last year from 22 different relig- 
ious bodies 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 
| MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
fuse. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


‘niversalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such ‘an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God; Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak. 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories 


_ & domestic science department for girls, admirably 


equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 

The passengers in the big car speeding 
toward the railroad crossing began ar- 
guing whether or not they could beat the 
train. 

“Don’t get excited,’’ said the driver, 
“T can easily make it.” 

“And I say you can’t,’ shouted the 
front-seat passenger. ‘““The train will 
beat us by twenty seconds.” 

“Gwan!” said the driver, who kept in- 
creasing his speed while the argument 
continued, 

Finally a passenger in the rear seat, who 
had said nothing so far, remarked as he 
clutched the sides of the rushing car, “‘For 
my part, I don’t care a hang who wins this 
race, but I hope it won’t be no tie.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

In the beginning I was wofully lacking 
in appreciation of the wonders to be 
wrought by television. This promises to 
be the greatest invention of all time, but 
I did not realize what it would mean to 
us all until Leonard Levin pointed out to 
me the sure salvation which is now within 
our grasp. Oicourse! Oncethemechanism 
is perfected, there will be an end for all 
time to the idiot who rings and begins, 
“Guess who this is.’”— Heywood Broun in 
the New York World. 

*x  * 
Card of Thanks 

We desire to extend our thanks and ap- 
preciation to the gentlemen who took our 
ear from front of the First Universalist 
Church last Sunday and picked up by the 
police two days later, for the care they 
took of our machine while in their posses- 
sion. Some auto thieves wreck and ruin 
the car they purloin, thus adding to the 
high cost of living.—Tacoma paper. 
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Interviewer: “‘Aren’t you sometimes 
frightened when you look down at the 
street below you?”’ 

» Steeplejack: “Yes. Only yesterday I 
thought sure I was going to see a pedestrian 
get run over.’’—Life. 
* * 
Dig a deep grave 
For Herman MeNighty, 
He’s the guy 
That says, “All righty.” 
California Pelican. 
* * 

Lady: “Could I see the captain?” 

First Mate: ‘“‘He’s forward, Miss.” 

Lady Passenger: “I’m not afraid. I’ve 
been out with college boys.’’—Allston 
{Mass.) Recorder. 

* * 

All the world loves a lover and it also 
loves to snicker at his love letters when 
read in court in a breach-of-promise suit.— 
Florida Times- Union. 

“Could you learn to love me?” 

“Well, I learned to speak Polish.”’”— 
Yale Record. 


Mission Study Text Books, 1927-28 


SENIOR BOOK 
A STRAIGHT WAY TOWARD TOMORROW 


By Mary Schauffler Platt 


Chapter Headings 
I. A Safe Way for the Children: Child Welfare. 
II. The Starting Point: The Christian Home. 
III. The Broader Outlook: Books and Pictures. 
IV. The Compass: Religious Education. 
V. Companions of the Way: Social Progress. 
VI. Unto the Perfect Day: World Wide Friendship. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
HOW TO USE. By Mrs. Charles Daniels. Price, 15 cents. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Story of Missions by Edwin E. White. 
A short popular history of missions, home and foreign. 


Cloth, 75 cents, paper 50 cents. (After January 1, 1928, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 60 cents.) 


New Paths for Old Purposes: World Challenges to Christianity in Our Generation 
by Margaret E. Burton. 

Shows the essentially missionary character of Christianity and emphasizes the 
duty to apply the missionary spirit to establish just conditions in industry, race rela- 
tions, internationalism and all other relations of life. Brings out the necessity for co- 
operation between East and West in the development of the Christian church of the 
future. Full of concrete material. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


THE JUNIOR BOOK 
“PLEASE STAND BY” 
By Margaret Applegarth 


Chapter Headings 


I. Mr. Atlas Listens In. IV. Broadcasting It. 
TL, gOS. V. Static Spoils the Bedtime Stories. 
III. Please Stand By. VI. Signing Off. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
PROGRAMS AND SUGGESTIONS. Price, 15 cents. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING. 


Sunday School Helper Series 


Roger S. Galer ) 
Editors in Chief 
Rev. Laura B. Galer ) 


/Rev. Helene Ulrich, Editor Intermediate Department 


HOUSE 


The Universalist Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


The editors are endeavoring to make the Helper series second to no other Sunday 
school publications in a sound and scholarly exposition of the text of the lessons, in 
modern up-to-date material, in forward looking liberal views of the Bible, and in the 
application of Biblical truths to the social life of to-day in all its various, complicated re- 
lations. The universal use of the Helper series by pupils of our Sunday schools will en- 
able us to issue a magazine that is progressive, liberal, sound, full of information and 
exceedingly helpful. 

Senior Helper 60 cents per year, 12 cents per quarter for four or more. 
Intermediate Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 
Home Department Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


